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Automobile Emblem 


Reflector 


This is the best membership identification device ever of- 
fered to Kiwanians, 


When you make those trips this summer this reflector will 
identify you to Kiwanian friends. Because of the reputation 
of Kiwanis everywhere, that "K'' means a lot. 


This reflector is a great safety device also—it takes over 
the job when the tail light bulb burns out. It reflects the 
light from the car behind. It reflects indirect lighting also. 





Inexpensive » » Requires no Wiring » » No Battery 
Power » » Easyto Attach » » Dignified » » A 
O Sign of Good Will and a Safety Device 








Order collectively through club secretary or if 


you order individually send 


Actual size is 334” in diameter. Colors are gold 


and white with a red reflector background. Shell Only 95 Cents 


is made of chromium plated steel. Only non- 
rusting, weather-proof materials are used. 


Club Luncheon Flags 





A new gong priced so that no Club, regardless of 
size, can afford to be without one. It has a delightful Made of all-wool bunting, fast colors, emblem and letters 


mellow tone that cuts through noise. sewed to both sides of flag. Can be flown over or above 
the sidewalk from a hotel or any building window and can 
be read correctly on both sides. 

3ft. x 5ft., each $11.50 
A suitable gift for sponsoring clubs to present to new 4ft. x 6ft., each 17.00 
Clubs. Cost for single flags with lettering and emblem on one 
Price complete with striker $5.50 side only is half of above prices. 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL » 520 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 


Polished bronze, 7!/,” in height overall, with bronze 
emblem alike on both sides. 
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WASHINGTON IN JUNE 


By HARPER GATTON 


International President 


OR the first time in Kiwanis history, we journey to Washington City for our 

convention—Washington, the city of pulsing interest and pageant-like 

change. The old places are still there: The Capitol, The White House, Wash- 

ington's Monument, Arlington, Mount Vernon. But since there has been added 
much that is new in recent years, Washington is proclaimed to be the ‘Most 
Beautiful City in the World." You will want to see the enlarged White House, the 
new government office buildings, extending square after square along beautiful 
avenues; the magnificent Lincoln Memorial. 

Washington City is near many points of interest. Virginia, with her battlefields, 
parks and beautiful roads, lies just across the Potomac. Maryland and the Naval 
Academy; Delaware, the first state in the Union; and other states prominent in the 
history of our country are in easy reach. The governors and other officials of these 
states urge that we enjoy the many points of interest to be found in the group of 
states that cluster around Washington. 

As we meet in this historic capital, we shall find a convention built around the 
theme, “Intelligent, Aggressive and Serviceable Citizenship," which should further 
inspire the good citizenship so much needed today. 

Kiwanians are happy and confident. We have grown in membership, in clubs, 
and in activities. Enthusiastic participation of clubs in our regular and special 
objectives has been phenomenal. 

As we rejoice together over our advancement, we shall share in a program of 
unparalleled diversification and appealing interest. Nationally known speakers and 
trained musical organizations have been secured. Unitedly we shall plan for a still 
larger future. 

Vacations are popular in North America again and you are invited to spend 
your vacation in and about Washington in June. There are many alluring post- 
convention possi ibilities for vacation trips. 

Kiwanis sight-seeing tours for children of junior and senior high school age will 
be offereu. There will be proper guidance and supervision as well as excellent 
presentation of information about the things seen. For the younger children a kin- 
dergarten playroom will be provided, under proper management. There will be no 
registration fee for children eighteen years of age and under and they may attend 
the convention features. 

The people of Washington City are convention-minded. The Kiwanians of Wash- 
ington will prove to be delightful hosts and their plans for our enjoyment will be 
complete. A royal welcome in Washington City awaits all Kiwanians and their 
friends from Canada and the United States. 

The program will be colorful and inspirational. The dates are June 21-25. 


DO NOT MISS WASHINGTON IN JUNE! 
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Photo by C. O. Buckingham 


Street scene in Washington—Pennsylvania Avenue. 


A Capital Convention 


By E. B. STAHLMAN, Jr. 


Chairman, International Committee on Convention Program 


ASHINGTON, the Capital City of the United 

States, is an ideal place in which to hold the 

Twentieth Annual Convention of Kiwanis In- 

ternational. As the seat of the Government of 
the United States, it is a city known to all and one which 
most have a desire to visit. While government is primarily 
the business of the people living there, Washington pos- 
sesses an air of homeyness and friendliness which is not 
usually found in cities of a cosmopolitan type. In this city 
of exceptional beauty with its many government buildings 
erected by the expenditure of billions of dollars and with 
its art galleries, museums, parks and playgrounds, Kiwanis 
International will meet in convention for five glorious 
days in June. 

Every succeeding convention brings new thrills, new 
forms of entertainment, stronger and finer messages from 
those who are invited to speak on our programs, and each 
year Kiwanians go away with a feeling of renewed hope, 
of greater responsibility to their communities and finer 
friendship, one for the other. 

This Washington Convention will probably be little dif- 
ferent in some features from the many others that have 
seen Kiwanis grow greater and stronger since the day of 
its first International convention, but there will be new 
faces, new sights and new inspirations. With no exception, 
Washington has more places of interest, things of new and 
historical value to show its visitors, than any other city, 





Across the Potomac is Arlington, which is the home in 
which Robert E. Lee lived and his large estate is now a 
great national cemetery, wherein rest the remains of thou- 
sands of heroes and above all the Unknown Soldier, whose 
tomb graces the Memorial Amphitheatre at the center of 
the hill. From the marble stairway of this Amphitheatre 
one can stand and look out over the city of Washington. 
A little way down the river is Alexandria and further on 
Mt. Vernon, the home of the immortal Washington. 

On every side is something of historical value to attract 
the visitor to Washington. And in the city itself stands 
the impressive Washington Monument, a great shaft of 
granite rearing its head skyward as a silent sentinel over 
the entire city. Near this monument, in the beautiful Syl- 
van Theatre, will be held the Sunday night Religious 
Musicale which opens the convention. And a little further 
away, on the banks of the Potomac, stands the great and 
majestic Lincoln Memorial with the awe-inspiring figure 
of the great Emancipator. 

Then the Capitol itself, wherein history has so often 
been made; and the White House, the home of our Presi- 
dent and his family; the Pan-American building, the 
Smithsonian Institute, thousands of other buildings and 
last but not least, the great D. A. R. Constitution Hall in 
which the convention sessions will be held. 

This will be a convention for the whole family. It offers 
an exceptional opportunity for Kiwanians with their wives 
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and children to visit for five full days 
this interesting city and the Capital of 
the United States. As a part of the 
convention program, Tuesday after- 
noon is left free for sight-seeing. There 
will be many fine trips planned, 
through the Department of Justice, the 
of Engraving and Printing, 
Department of Commerce building, 
Supreme Court building and others. 

On Tuesday noon a Ladyship Lun- 
cheon will be held. Mrs. Nellie Tayloe 
Ross, Director, Bureau of the Mint, 
will speak. 

We hope that the President may ap- 
pear with a word of greeting on Wed- 
nesday as the Kiwanians gather on the 
South Lawn of the White House. 

Speakers like Will Durant. Merle 
Thorpe, Dr. John MacKay, T. Russ 
Hill, J. Edgar Hoover, Roe Fulkerson, 
and many others will appear on our 
program. There will be luncheons, 
teas, receptions, and a boat ride on 
the Potomac for the ladies; busy busi- 
ness sessions and conferences on club 
activities as well as certain entertain- 
ment features for the men. 

“Mt. Vernon Memories” is the title 
of the main entertainment feature 
which will be presented at the Sylvan 
Theatre near the Washington Monu- 
ment or, in the case of rain, in Con- 
stitution Hall. Through this entertain- 
ment every visitor will thrill with 
memories of the colorful past, the ap- 
preciation of a wonderful present, and 
the hopes of a magnificent future. The 


Bureau 





first part of this program will be com- 
prised of pageantry and will depict 
the important things that happened at 
Mt. Vernon. After this the program 
will “go modern” and the things and 
the persons you read about in gridiron 
entertainments will be presented. “Mt. 
Vernon Memories” will be cherished 
for a long time following the conven- 
tion days. 

The boat trip on the Potomac for the 





MRS. HAROLD N. MARSH 


Chairman of Ladies’ Committee 
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ladies on Wednesday promises them 
most delightful entertainment. The 
trip is a pleasant one with the cooling 
river breezes and many historical 
sights will be passed. There will be a 
stopover at Quantico, the Marine Base, 
where a program will be provided. 

The musical part of the program, 
which will be in charge of the chair- 
man of the International Committee 
on Music, George W. Campbell, will 
undoubtedly prove of exceptional in- 
terest not only for the number but for 
the caliber of the musical organiza- 
tions which will take part. Several 
great choruses will be heard, such as 
the Savannah Male Chorus, the Colum- 
bus Ohio Broad Street Choir, the 
Washington Congregationalist Church 
Choir, and among the musical organ- 
izations which will entertain us will be 
the Lenoir, North Carolina, High 
School Band; the Louisville, Kentucky, 
Marimba Band, and the Clarksburg, 
West Virginia, Harmonica Band. 

There will surely be something for 
everybody at the Washington Conven- 
tion. Kiwanians are urged to take full 
advantage of this exceptional oppor- 
tunity. They should surely arrange for 
their wives and children to come if at 
all possible. 

Perhaps we are prejudiced in our 
opinion of Washington and in our be- 
lief that the convention will be a suc- 
cess. However, don’t take our word 
for it but “On to Washington and See 
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for Yourselves’—June 21-25. 





Photo courtesy Pennsylvania Railroad 


Air view of Washington. Of course you recognize the Capitol. In the left foreground is the Congressional Library. Left and right 
of the Capitol are the House and Senate Office Buildings. Straight up from the Capitol, 


Department of 


Agriculture, Smithsonian 


Institution and National Museums, the Washington Monument and Lincoln Memorial. 
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Aviation Clubs for Youth Legislative for Canada Convention Program Inter-Club Relations Legislative for U. S. 
Atlanta, Georgia Ottawa, Ontario Nashville, Tennessee Montreal, Quebec Baltimore, Maryland 





BEN DEAN CORWINE E. ROACH FRANK E. FINLEY JOHN F. EASTWOOD ALFRED H. SYVERSON 
Publicity Classification and Attendance Under-Privileged Child Achievement Contest 
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LaSalle, Illinois Columbus, Ohio ee 
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Public Affairs for Kiwanis Education Past International Public Affairs for Laws and Regulations Business Standards 
United States Atlantic City, N. J. Officers Canada Newton, Mass. Rochester, New York 


olis, Indiana Petersburg, Virginia Vancouver, B. C. 
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A\ll Kiwanis Night 


TO BE OBSERVED MONDAY EVENING, JUNE 22 


S convention time draws near, 
many of you will think of the 
happy hours and pleasant, last- 


ing friendships formed at former Inter- 
national Kiwanis Conventions, and will 
remember our last great convention 
which was held in that “Lone Star” 
State in the beautiful City of San 
Antonio. 

How many of us have really thought 
of the opportunity which lies before 
us, in attending the International Con- 
vention in Washington, the Capital 
City of United States, which lends it- 
self so beautifully to such a conven- 
tion, with its massive administrative 
buildings, spacious streets and boule- 
vards lined with decorative homes, its 
abundance of flowers blooming at their 
best in the month of June, all of which 
give it the name of being the most 
beautiful city in America, if not in 
all the world? 

Surely, every Kiwanian who pos- 
sibly can, will endeavor to attend this 
great convention which offers such 
exceptional opportunity. 

“All Kiwanis Night” is one of the 
important celebrations set aside by 
Kiwanis International for profound 
dignity and appeal to Kiwanians. No 
Kiwanis convention would be complete 
without this Monday evening, impres- 
sive ceremony, which this year falls 
on June 22, and takes the ferm of an 
evening meeting with the ladies pres- 
ent, the main feature of the program 
being the “Fellowship Hour,” at which 
time the message is received from 
International President Harper Gatton, 
that leader whom we have all learned 
to love by his sincerity and unselfish 
devotion to this great cause of ours. 

The value of “Fellowship Hour” is 


not only for the comparatively few 
who have the privilege of attending 
the convention. All clubs throughout 
the United States and Canada are 
urged to celebrate this event in their 
own communities. Various clubs have 
adopted different means for this cele- 
bration. 

Those who have their meeting day 
on Monday, usually hold their meeting 
in the evening, very often with the 
Kiwanis ladies as their guests. Clubs 
meeting on other days of the week 
arrange a special meeting, social or 
otherwise for that date. 

It is an excellent opportunity for 
inter-club visits. The entire celebration 
is really an inter-club meeting, in 
spirit if not in body, as all clubs are 
urged to meet at the same time. Most 
of the club officers as a rule attend 
the convention, and many clubs are 
following out the plan of having the 
chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
Club Relations preside on this evening. 
We recommend that whether the meet- 
ing is inter-club in body, or only in 
spirit, this method be adopted. 

Your Committee on _ Inter-Club 
Relations will issue a special “All 
Kiwanis Night” bulletin, dealing with 
the subject in detail. This will be mail- 
ed to all clubs. 

Arrange whatever feature your local 
committee may desire, but it is es- 
sential that the “Fellowship Hour” 
program be carefully followed, ac- 
cording to the time schedule indicated 
below, in order that every club in our 
two great countries may be simul- 
taneously reading the President’s Mes- 
sage, singing the Fellowship Song and 
in fact following word by word, the 
whole fifteen minutes of synchronized 


"FELLOWSHIP HOUR" 
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By C. DOUGLAS TAYLOR 


Chairman, International Committee 
on Inter-Club Relations 


program. In this way, every Kiwanian 
wherever he may be is united with his 
fellow Kiwanians in thought. The value 
of this collective acting and thinking 
to the organization as a whole is be- 
yond measure. 

The ceremony of ‘Fellowship Hour,” 
if carried out as it should be, is very 
impressive. Kiwanians consecrate 
themselves anew to their club, their 
district, and to International. It gives 
the individual Kiwanian among other 
things a sense of the power of Kiwan- 
is as an organization. When all Kiwan- 
ians realize the power of Kiwanis, 
both active and latent, there is no 
means of computing how far that 
power will go in furthering the objects 
and objectives of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional. There is no limit to what can 
be done for the betterment of our 
communities and the number of less 
fortunate children and others who will 
be happier because of Kiwanis, if this 
is followed. 

Lastly, there is great value in ‘‘Fel- 
lowship Hour’ to a club through the 
publicity derived. When the citizens 
of a community realize that an organi- 
zation of nearly 100,000 members are 
meeting in spirit, as well as in body, 
and that the meeting has as its main 
objective, inspiration to its members 
towards greater things for their vari- 
ous communities, these citizens are 
ready to help very tangibly when call- 
ed upon. 

“Fellowship Hour” has a real value. 
It is the duty of every Kiwanis club 
insofar as is possible, to take part in 
its celebration, for it is the accumula- 
tion of things great and small that 
count, just as in Kiwanis—Deed by 
Deed “We Build.” 


To be Observed by All Clubs at Their Meetings and Also at the Washington 
Convention as a Part of All Kiwanis Night Programs—June 22, 1936 


(Standard Time is indicated below. Daylight Savings Time will be one hour later.) 


Program 


Moment of Silent Fellowship.................... 
Music—“America” and “God Save the King”’................ccccccccsssceesseeseees 


Message from International President* 


Rededication of Members......................00 
Music—Fellowship Song, “Onward in Kiwanis’’.................cccccsscesssseeees 


SORES OOH OEE DEORE eee eee ene eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Atlantic 
10:45 
10:46 
10:49 
10:55 
10:57 


*Copy will be sent to all clubs. 


Eastern Central Mountain Pacific 
9:45 8:45 7:45 6:45 
9:46 8:46 7:46 6:46 
9:49 8:49 7:49 6:49 
9:55 8:55 7:55 6:55 
9:57 8:57 7:57 6:57 
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JAMES B. EDMUNDS LEWIS T. BREUNINGER EDGAR MORRIS 
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Railroad Transportation 














HAROLD N. MARSH MARK LANSBURGH RADFORD MOSES 


Cooperation Main Feature Decorations 
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FRANK L. PECKHAM EDWARD D. SHAW ALBERT B. VAN VOORHEES DAVID L. MAXWELL 
Inter-Club Cooperation District Headquarters President’s Reception Ladies’ Entertainment 









. \ i 
CLAUDE W. OWEN JAMES B. EVANS HERMAN F. CARL EDWARD S. PARDOE 
Reception Registration Music City Transportation 


> 





GEORGE P. MANGAN FRED A. SCHUTZ EDWIN F. HILL EDWIN H. ROSENGARTEN ARTHUR J. HARNETT 
Information Dances Publicity Hails and Equipment Hotels 


CHAIRMEN OF WASHINGTON, D. C. COMMITTEES 
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WASHINGTON WELCOMES YOU 


By HON. M. C. HAZEN, 


President, Board of Commissioners, District of Columbia 


T is a real pleasure to know that Ki- 

wanis International will hold its 
Twentieth Annual Convention in 
Washington. It was a splendid decision 
on the part of the International body, 
and, speaking for the District Com- 
missioners, I feel that the several thou- 
sand members of the organization and 
their families who come to the Capital 
City of the United States will feel 
more than repaid after seeing the 
changes that have been brought about 
in recent years. 

Certainly Washington is living up to its reputation of 
being the most beautiful city in America. With its won- 
derful parks and public buildings as well as the historic 
shrines in and around the city, there is much to offer 
those who look for beauty and interesting things to see. 

The Washington club has made me an honorary member 
and that distinction gives me even more interest in ex- 
tending a cordial] invitation to the members of the organ- 
ization throughout the United States and Canada to come 
to Washington June 21-25 to enjoy the convention and 
the hospitality of the people of the city, and see the in- 
numerable things of interest here. 





VIRGINIA — AN INSPIRATION 
By HON. GEORGE C. PEERY, 


Governor of Virginia 


S Governor of the Commonwealth 
A: Virginia, it affords me much 
pleasure to extend to the delegates, 
families and friends of Kiwanis Inter- 
national who will attend the Annual 
Convention of your organization in 
Washington, June 21-25, an invita- 
tion to visit Virginia. 

Virginia is an inspiration to all the 
world. It was at Jamestown that the 
first permanent English settlement in 
America was established May 13, 
1607. Williamsburg, the first seat of 
government, has recently been restored to its colonial- 
day status, making it an internationally known shrine. 
There are innumerable other places of interest to people 
from all sections of the United States and from Canada. 

We are not unmindful of the unselfish endeavor of Ki- 
wanis International, especially what the organization is 
doing for under-privileged children and its sponsorship 
of worth-while activities for young people, all of which 
makes the Kiwanis membership doubly welcome. 

I hope that a great many of your delegates will avail 
themselves of this opportunity to see Virginia’s many 
natural attractions and historic shrines. 


ON BEHALF OF DELAWARE 
By HON. C. D. BUCK, 


Governor of Delaware 


LTHOUGH Delaware is a small 

state geographically it contains 
many points of interest and is held in 
high respect for the many outstanding 
achievements its sons have contrib- 
uted to the country’s progress and his- 
tory. Furthermore, its present eco- 
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nomic position is attracting national attention. The state 
has consistently balanced its budget through the recent 
depression years and within the same period reduced its 
funded debt 80% and property taxes from 30% to 50%. 

Permanent fame is joined with the memory of numerous 
Delawareans who in times past ably represented their 
state in the Halls of Congress and likewise the nation in 
foreign countries. The shrines of some of these remain 
and with many sites of historic interest to attract visitors, 
it affords me much pleasure to extend a cordial invitation 
to all Kiwanians at the International Convention to visit 
the state. 

You may be assured that every courtesy will be ex- 
tended to the members of your organization who may come 
to Delaware and it is hoped that many attending the con- 
vention will find it possible to visit the oldest state in the 
Union, a distinction achieved by reason of its having been 
the first state to adopt the Federal Constitution. 


TARRY IN WEST VIRGINIA 
By HON. H. G. KUMP 


Governor of West Virginia 


OU are most cordially invited to 

visit West Virginia on your way to 
and from the Annual Convention of 
Kiwanis International, to be held in 
Washington, D. C., in June, 1936. 

Our citizens will be honored and 
happy to have you visit our state upon 
this, or any other occasion that may 
be convenient for you, and you may be assured of a warm 
welcome. 

The history of West Virginia is closely linked up with 
that of the nation. Many historic shrines are open and 
many historic places will intrigue you. The state’s public 
park and forest system offers many recreational possibili- 
ties. I hope many Kiwanians will tarry with us awhile. 





MARYLAND HAS MUCH TO SHOW YOU 


By HON. HARRY W. NICE, 
Governor of Maryland 


ARYLAND, being contiguous to 

and formerly inclusive of the 
District of Columbia, I feel that the 
members of Kiwanis International 
should know how very delighted our 
people would be to have them make 
excursions into the State of Maryland, 
be entertained by our citizens, enjoy 
our wonderful climate and scenery, 
and familiarize themselves with the 
many points of interest of historical 
and traditional background located in 
this, one of the thirteen original 
states. 

The City of Annapolis, the home of the great United 
States Naval Academy, its many homes of colonial design 
and pre-Revolutionary date, the Battlefield of Antietam, 
Fort McHenry, and other places too numerous to mention, 
would afford your membership pleasure and interest, and 
all are within easy reach of Washington and within less 
than a day’s journey to the most distant point of interest. 

So, personally and officially, I welcome you and your 
members to Maryland, and can assure you of that Southern 
hospitality and courtesy so characteristic of our people. 

Come early and stay late. We want you. We would ap- 
preciate the honor of entertaining you, and are absolutely 
assured that after you leave, you will leave with the men- 
tal reservation to return soon again. 
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Washington Awaits Your Coming 


By LEWIS T. BREUNINGER 


General Chairman, Washington Convention Committees 


IWANIANS! Washington awaits you. Plans for your 


entertainment are complete. Your coming in unlimited 
numbers is all that is necessary to make the Twentieth 
Annual Convention of Kiwanis International, which will 
be in session in this, the Capital City of the United States 
of America, the greatest gathering Kiwanis has known. 
Hospitality will be the keynote of the Washington club, 
while the theme of the convention will be, “Intelligent, 
Aggressive and Serviceable Citizenship.” Much of both 
will be in evidence, and the representatives of the 90,000 
members of Kiwanis International and their families com- 
ing from every section of Canada and the United States 
will find that they are first in the hearts of the citizens of 
Washington and the Capital District and its surrounding 
territory. Washington is only a day or less away for so 
many thousands of Kiwanians and so we are expecting 


This whole section has much outstanding charm for 
those interested in the early history of America, includ- 
ing shrines, colonial homes and natural scenery in the 
mountain parks. All are reached by well paved highways 
and scenic railroads. Here you may see the functioning of 
a great national government. The Capitol, the beautiful 
Supreme Court Building, the Congressional Library, the 
White House, the National Museum and Mt. Vernon are 
some of the places you will not want to miss. 

In addition to the unusual program features available 
only in the Capital City and the Capital District of Ki- 
wanis International, the convention will also include a 
liberal education that will make the people of Canada and 
the United States feel well repaid for their time and at- 
tendance spent during the week or more that they will be 
in Washington and vicinity. 


you to come in goodly numbers. 


Kiwanians! Washington wants you and awaits you! 


The White House and Environs 


ASHINGTON, D. C., host 
W cs to the Twentieth Annual 

Kiwanis International Conven- 
tion this month, has a great deal of 
interest to offer in its many stately 
public buildings, but nowhere will visi- 
tors find a more charming atmosphere 
than in the residence of the President. 

Visitors for the first time to Wash- 
ington may have in mind the palaces 
occupied by kings of other countries 
and may think that the White House 
is very modest and comparatively 
speaking it is. 

George Washington never lived in 
the White House because when he was 
President the capital was Philadelphia. 
President John Adams moved in be- 
fore it was finished. 

In 1792 a prize of $500 was won 
by a young Irishman, James Hoban of 
South Carolina, for the best design 
for a residence for the President. His 
design is said to be based on the resi- 
dence of the Duke of Leinster in Dub- 
lin. The corner-stone was laid by 
George Washington in that year. It 
was built of gray sandstone but after 
the hectic days of 1812 it was painted 
white to hide the marks left by smoke 
and flames. At first it was called the 
President’s House and then later the 
Executive Mansion. The name of 
White House was first officially used 
during the term of President Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

It is surrounded by spacious grounds 
—some 20 acres in extent—all beau- 
tifully landscaped. Various rooms are 
quite well known—the Red Room, 
Blue Room, Green Room, and the two 
dining-rooms, one of which is used 
on state occasions and the other for 


the private use of the President’s fam- 
ily. There are also the President’s pri- 
vate office and the Cabinet Room, each 
cabinet officer having his name on a 
plate on the back of his chair. Some 
of the rooms are open to visitors. 

Across the street from the White 
House are the grounds of the Treas- 
ury Building. The story goes that when 
the Treasury Building was to be 
erected the architect had no intention 
of stretching it across what is now 
Pennsylvania Avenue. Andrew Jack- 
son, then President, grew impatient 
at the controversies and one day he 
stuck his cane in the ground and said: 
“Put the corner-stone right here.’ 
And there it was put. That is why 
when you travel from the Capitol 
down Pennsylvania Avenue you make 
a turn at 15th Street. The building 
contains more than 300 rooms and it 
occupies an entire square. Not every 
visitor is permitted to see the stacks 
of money there but it is there to the 
tune of millions in bullion, paper cur- 
rency, and government bonds—and 
the vault is exceedingly well protected. 
It might be interesting to mention the 
fact that about 25,000 pounds of pa- 
per money are destroyed every day. 
Afterwards it is used for making card- 
board. The box in which your new hat 
is delivered may be made of twenty- 
dollar bills. 

Along the avenue just past the 
White House you will find the State, 
War and Navy Building, an enormous 
structure which was originally intend- 
ed to house, for all time, the three 
departments. The architecture is not 
the same as the other buildings in 
Washington and plans have been sub- 





mitted for reconstruction, after which 
the building will be used for the State 
Department and the Army and Navy 
will be provided with separate build- 
ings. Here you will find a great many 
interesting things displayed in the wide 
corridors and in the rooms off the cor- 
ridors. There are many Official papers 
here guarded in the archives—treaties 
with other countries, et cetera, all of 
which will later go to the new Archives 
Building. 

Across Pennsylvania Avenue is 
Lafayette Square. It was originally an 
apple orchard. One Davy Burns orig- 
inally owned the ground and didn’t 
care to sell it. It required the services 
of no less a distinguished gentleman 
than George Washington to settle the 
matter. A lot of famous people looked 
out of their windows upon Lafayette 
Square; for instance, Dolly Madison, 
Stephen Decatur, Mark Hanna, William 
H. Seward, Admiral Charles Wilkes, 
John C. Calhoun, Henry Clay, James 
G. Blaine, and many others. The five 
monuments of Andrew Jackson, La- 
fayette, Rochambeau, von Steuben, 
and Kosciusko distinguish this Square. 

Around to the rear of the White 
House there are two monuments that 
attract all visitors—the Washington 
Monument and the Lincoln Memorial. 

Nearby, within a few minutes’ walk- 
ing distance, you will find the Corcor- 
an Art Gallery, the D. A. R. Building, 
Constitution Hall where the Conven- 
tion sessions will be held, the Pan- 
American Union and the American 
Red Cross Building. 

You will be wanting to spend quite 
a bit of time in this one area of Wash- 
ington alone, but plan to see it all. 
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CONVENTION SPEAKERS 





WILL DURANT 
Author of ''The Story of Philosophy Man 
ons t PI phy etc. He speak n 


Tuesday morning, June 23. 





COL. T. RUSS HILL 
Prominent lecturer feature writer and 
former manufacturer. He speaks at the Fel 


iowsnip Lunche on tuesday, June 23 





DR. JOHN MacKAY 


Principal of Manitoba College, Winnipeg. 
Main speaker on Thursday morning, June 25. 
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of the Washington 


SUNDAY, JUNE 21 
EVENING 
8:00—-RELIGIOUS MUSICALE—The Sylvan Theatre 
Special Music 


Addresses of Welcome—Dr. Lonsdale J. Roper, Governor, Capital Ki- 
wanis District, and Bynum E. Hinton, President, Kiwanis Club 
of Washington 


Address—Rev. B. C. Clausen, First Baptist Church, Pittsburgh 


“In Memoriam” 


MONDAY, JUNE 22 
MORNING 
9:15—OPENING SESSION—D, A. R. Constitution Hall 
Report of Committee on Convention Program 
Reports of Committee on Finance and of Treasurer 
Report of Secretary 
President’s Message 
Address—“We, The People’’- 


Appointment of Convention Committees 


Merle Thorpe, Editor, Nation’s Business 


NOON 
12:15-4:00—INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL—Limited to Members of Council 


12:15 —DISTRICT SECRETARIES’ LUNCHEON AND CONFERENCE—Charles A. 


Brand, Secretary, Illinois-Eastern Iowa District, presiding 


AFTERNOON 


2:00-5:00—-RECEPTION AND TEA for Mrs. Harper Gatton and Visiting Ladies 
Congressional Country Club 


2:15-4:30—LIEUTENANT GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCE 


2:15-4:30—-THREE CONFERENCES ON CLUB ACTIVITIES: (a) For clubs in cities 
of 10,000 or under; (b) for clubs in cities between 10,000 and 
35,000; (c) for clubs in cities of 35,000 or over. 


EVENING 
8:00—-ALL KIWANIS NIGHT—D. A. R. Constitution Hall 
Presentation of International Officers, District Governors, etc. 
Address—‘What’s in Your Wheelbarrow, Mister?”—Roe Fulkerson, 
Editorial Writer, The Kiwanis Magazine 
“Fellowship Hour”’—Message from Internationa] President 
10:00—DANCING 


TUESDAY, JUNE 23 
MORNING 
9:15—BusINEss SESSION—D. A. R. Constitution Hall 
“International Hour” 
Address—Canadian Representative 
Address—United States Representative 
Address—“‘A Blue Print for a Better America’”—Will Durant 


NOON 
12:30—-LADYSHIP LUNCHEON—Shoreham Hotel 
Address—Mrs. Nellie Tayloe Ross, Director, Bureau of Mint 
Musical Program 
12:30—FELLOWSHIP LUNCHEON—Mayfiower Hotel 
Address—“Rebuilding”—Col. T. Russ Hill, Louisville, Kentucky y 
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- Convention Program, June 21-25 


AFTERNOON 


The entire afternoon will be given over to sight-seeing tours of places 
of interest, including Mt. Vernon, Fort Myer, and Arlington Cemetery, 
where a wreath will be placed on the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier 
by President Gatton 


EVENING 
6:30-9 :00—DISTRICT DINNERS 


9 :00—-CONFERENCE ON RECOMMENDATIONS FOR NOMINATIONS—Limited to repre- 
sentatives elected by districts 


9:00—-RECEPTION TO THE INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT AND Mrs. GATTON—fol- 
lowed by dancing—Mayflower Hotel 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 24 
MORNING 


LADIES’ ENTERTAINMENT—Boat trip down Potomac, with complimentary 
luncheon on boat 


9:15—-BUSINESS SESSION—D. A. R. Constitution Hall 
Preliminary Report of Committee on Resolutions 
Address—J. Edgar Hoover, Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Report of Committee on Laws and Regulations 
Report of Committee on Credentials 
Nominations and Election of Officers 


Clinic on Under-Privileged Child—Kiwanis Club of Washington 


NOON 
12:20—INFORMAL GATHERING ON SOUTH LAWN OF WHITE HOUSE 


AFTERNOON 


2:15-4:30—-THREE CONFERENCES ON CLUB ACTIVITIES: (a) For clubs in cities 
of 10,000 or under; (b) for clubs in cities between 10,000 and 
35,000; (c) for clubs in cities of 35,000 or over 


EVENING 


6:00—DINNER FOR PAST INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS, including all Past and 
Present District Governors and present International Officers 


8:30—“‘MOUNT VERNON MEMORIES’—Sylvan Theatre 
10:00—DANCING 


THURSDAY, JUNE 25 
MORNING 
9:00—BUSINESS SESSION—D. A. R. Constitution Hall 
Final Report of Committee on Resolutions 


Address—‘Citizenship, National and International’—Dr. John Mac- 
Kay, Principal, Manitoba College, Winnipeg, Manitoka 


Two Minute Messages—Past International Presidents 
Presentation of Trophies 

Invitation and Presentation from Convention City for 1937 
Report of Committee on Elections 

Presentation of Newly Elected Officers 

Convention Epilog 











CONVENTION SPEAKERS 





J. EDGAR HOOVER 


Director ot the Federal Bureau of Invest 


yation. He speaks on Wednesday morning 





MERLE THORPE 


Editor of Nation's Business."’ Mair 
Monday morning, June 22. 


speaker, 





REV. B. C. CLAUSEN 


Pastor, First Baptist Church of Pittsburgh. 
He gives the principal address at the Reli- 
gious Musicale, Sunday, June 21. 
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WASHINGTONW ARD 


ASHINGTONWARD Kiwanians have been looking 
Wee: many years, anticipating the time when this 

capital city of the United States would be our 
convention city. This year all Kiwanians have turned their 
thoughts Washingtonward because the Twentieth Annual 
Convention is to be held in this interesting city. 

Many have already planned their journey Washington- 
ward to attend the International convention, to visit this 
city and to vacation in that interesting and historic sec- 
tion. Not a few have included their entire family in their 
move Washingtonward so that all may share in the priv- 
ileges and joys which are awaiting the Kiwanis hosts. An 
unusually large attendance seems already assured, judg- 
ing by the signs that have guided us in the past. 

There are yet others, however, who can and should 
turn Washingtonward in response to the many-voiced in- 
vitation which is being extended. 

The city’s beauties beckon us Washingtonward. Wash- 
ington was planned as the “Capital Beautiful of America” 
and all who visit the city agree that the plan has been 
finely realized. The city’s broad streets and avenues radi- 
ating from the Capitol are interspersed by circles and by 
parks which include some seven thousand acres. The Mall, 
a magnificent parkway, conceived by Major Charles Pierre 
L’Enfant, planner of the city, connects the beautiful 
Capitol and the majestic and inspiring Lincoln Memorial 
and in the center rises the unique and stately Washing- 
ton Monument, a tribute to the memory of our first Presi- 
dent. Among the interesting government buildings are the 
White House, home of the President, the new Supreme 
Court Building, the homes of the Departments of Agri- 
culture, Commerce, Labor, Justice, Interior and the Treas- 
ury, the Archives Building, the State, War and Navy 
Building, the Pan-American Building, pride of all the 
Americas, the headquarters of the American Red Cross, 
and the home of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion with its Constitution Hall, in which the general ses- 
sions of the convention will be held. 

We are urged Washingtonward also because of the 
possibility of visiting many historic sites in and about the 
city. Arlington, just across the Potomac, was the home of 
General Robert E. Lee, commander-in-chief of the Con- 
federate Armies. The grounds of this estate now include 
Arlington National Cemetery, last resting place of Ameri- 
ca’s illustrious dead, the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, 
Arlington Memorial Amphitheatre, and the mast of the 
Maine, placed as a tribute to those who lost their lives on 
this ship in Havana Harbor, February 15, 1898. 

South of Washington on the Potomac is Alexandria, 
known as the “home town” of George Washington. It was 
here that he attended Christ Church and was master of 
the Masonic Lodge. On Shooters Hill near this city, once 
selected by Washington as the site of the Capitol building, 
is the George Washington Masonic National Memorial. 
And the George Washington Memorial Highway leads to 
beautiful Mt. Vernon further down the Potomac. 

Annapolis, first settled in 1693, is the capital of Mary- 
land and the home of the United States Naval Academy, 
established there October 10, 1845. Here will be found 
world-famous, old colonial buildings that attract wide at- 
tention, Another Maryland city of historic interest is 


Frederick, where will be found the home of Barbara 
Frietchie and other historic places of interest. 


We are also led to journey Washingtonward because of 
the many opportunities afforded in the neighboring states 
of Maryland, Virginia, and West Virginia to spend happy 
vacation days amid wonderful natural scenery as well as 
amid many famous historical sites. 

We are summoned Washingtonward also to participate 
in the fellowship, education, and inspiration of the Twen- 
tieth Annual Convention of Kiwanis International. Many 
prominent speakers will bring messages that will be heard 
with profit, and at the business sessions numerous matters 
determining the future of Kiwanis will be acted upon and 
its future leaders will be elected. 

The conferences this year are planned along different 
lines than ever before. They are to be devoted entirely 


to the discussion of club activities in the field of our 
objectives and special objectives. There will be three 
conferences on Monday afternoon and on Wednesday 


afternoon, based on the size of the cities and towns in 
which the clubs are located. Heretofore the conferences 
on Monday have been given over to club administration. 
It is thought that these problems have been well covered 
in the past and are given much attention at all district 
conventions. 

The entertainment features will prove unusuaily attrac- 
tive. The main entertainment feature on Wednesday eve- 
ning is to be “Mt. Vernon Memories’ and this very name 
gives assurance that the program will be a memorable 
one. This is to be held in the beautiful Sylvan Theatre 
near the Washington Monument. The President’s Recep- 
tion and Ball will occur on Tuesday evening in the May- 
flower, and Monday and Wednesday evenings will be 
closed with informal dances in that hotel. 

The special ladies’ entertainment will be of a most en 
joyable character. Exceptional plans have been developed 
for the reception to Mrs. Gatton and other ladies on Mon 
day afternoon Tuesday noon will occur, at the attractive 
Shoreham Hotel, the “Ladyship Luncheon’ with an address 
by Mrs. Nellie Tayloe Ross, Director of the Bureau of 
Mint, followed by a musical program. Wednesday a boat 
trip down the Potomac will be provided for the ladies, 
with luncheon en route, and a stop at Quantico, the Ma- 
rine Base, where a program will be presented. 

Tuesday afternoon is an open afternoon free from con- 
vention sessions, planned meetings and conferences so 
that all may take such sight-seeing trips as they desire. 
Certain trips will be planned in a manner best to serve 
the time and convenience of Kiwanian visitors. Many will 
of course plan their own. 

Our sons and daughters are urged Washingtonward be- 
cause of the exceptional educational opportunities which 
are provided. All signs point to this being an exceptional 
“family convention.” Special sight-seeing trips are to be 
planned for the young people under excellent educational 
supervision and playrooms are even to be provided for the 
very young. 

The hour for starting Washingtonward will soon strike! 
Plan if possible to join the Kiwanis trek to this “Capital 
Beautiful” and to this Twentieth Annual Convention. 
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Motoring to — and Eating in Washington 


By MERTON S. HEISS 


Convention Manager 


ITH practically every filling 
\W/ station equipped with maps 

and more maps and with al- 
most every motorist belonging to some 
automobile association which makes 
available to him information about any 
part of the motoring world, there isn’t 
a great deal to suggest nowadays to a 
visiting motorist. 

Those who choose to drive to Wash- 
ington are in for a beautiful trip with 
splendid roads coming from every di- 
rection. It is only proper to expect 
good roads coming into the capital of 
a nation. Some roads are better than 
others, but all are good. 

After all things are about the same 
as they are “at home.” Here’s a 
crooked old road to one place and a 
straight road to another. Old roads 
and new roads and roads under con- 
struction. An occasional detour, of 
course, for only by constructing roads 
and fixing up old ones can a system 
of highways be maintained. 

There is no way to get into Wash- 
ington by direct route from the west 
or south without some mountains. 
Down from New York City, for in- 
stance, there aren’t any mountains, 
but there is traffic or if you prefer to 
dodge the traffic there are numerous 
ferries. 

But the mountains are not Cana- 
dian Rockies or High Sierras. They 
are nice, comfortable little mountains 
and the scenery is beautiful. Plenty 
of fine, wide roads with plenty of 
signs telling you what to do in the 
way of “going into second” and things 
like that. The beautiful valleys and the 
pretty trees and flowers would make 
the hardships of mountain driving 
worth while—if there were any hard- 
ships. 

One does not recommend certain 
routes any more. There are many good 
ones and it’s just a matter of pref- 
erence with last minute advice from 
your motor club and inquiries ~t the 
various sources of information con- 
stantly available en route. 

As you get close to Washington, 
coming from the west, you find the 
mountains of Western Maryland most 





interesting and driving conditions ex- 
cellent. Maryland, Virginia, Delaware, 
Pennsylvania, have especially interest- 
ing metal plates at very frequent in- 
tervals telling you all about every- 
thing. These are not very readily read- 
able at night, but it’s sort of a shame 
for a stranger to travel this beautiful 
country after dark. There are thou- 
sands of historic points in Virginia and 
Maryland that are marked, everything 
from minor Indian engagements to 
battles of great wars. And there are 
dozens of special routes, special places 
to go and special routes to get to these 
places. There are motoring possibili- 
ties all around Washington and it all 
depends on whether you want a day, 
an hour, a week or a month. You can 
keep yourself interested every minute. 

In Delaware you'll like the dual 
highways. Right-hand traffic may be 
a couple of blocks away from left-hand 
traffic in some places. Delaware is one 
place you most likely will see plenty 
of motorcycle policemen, not too 





BYNUM BE. HINTON 
President, Kiwanis Club of Washington, D. C. 


Constitution Hall, on left, where convention ses- 
sions will be held. D. A. R. Building on right. 
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many, and they are not trying to ar- 
rest people. They are just present— 
all over the place. And you'll sort of 
like the idea of the big billboard signs 
in Delaware which read “Don’t Dream 
While Driving” and the very frequent 
signs which tell pedestrians to “face 
traffic and AT NIGHT CARRY A 
LIGHT.” 

Of course traffic is somewhat con- 
fusing in Washington. You have to 
learn about the circles and be pre- 
pared for getting onto an avenu2 
when it seemed that you were just 
continuing on a street. A map care- 
fully studied simplifies things a lot. 
If you can drive from any place to 
Washington you can get along all 
right after you get here. Chicago’s 
slow loop traffic and speedy Michigan 
Avenue traffic, Philadelphia’s one way 
street system, New York’s “stop when 
you see a distant red light’’—all of 
these are as complicated as Washing- 
ton. Or rather Washington isn’t any 
worse than any other place after you 
get a little used to it. 

Don’t hesitate to drive to Washing- 
ton if you have your mind set on mo- 
toring to the convention. It’s a beau- 
tiful trip and there are a lot of things 
to see and do before, during and after- 
wards. 


With Regard to Food in Washington 


ASTRONOMICALLY speaking, 

Washington offers the convention 
visitor, or any other visitor, a most 
unusual series of opportunities. 

Here we have a great city, capital 
of a great nation, located where con- 
verge three states famous for partic- 
ular sorts of food. And strange as it 
may seem these three states, along 
with the District of Columbia, consti- 
tute the Capital District of Kiwanis 


International. We are referring, of 
course, to Virginia, Maryland and 
Delaware. 

And then again because there 


are constantly in Washington thou- 
sands and thousands of folks from 
other parts of the country, there has 
been developed a system of food prep- 
aration in the important restaurants 
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and hotels which makes it possible for 
anyone to just about be certain of 
getting the food they used to get at 
home. Again the presence of world vis- 
itors and citizens of other countries 
makes it quite certain that foods pre- 
pared from foreign recipes are avail- 
able. 

There is “Southern cooking” adver- 
tised extensively and always available. 
Then there is the “Creole cooking” 
originating in Louisiana which al- 
though “Southern” in geography, has 
no close relationship to the beaten bis- 
cuit school of the states to the north 
and east of her. What is absolutely 
necessary to a great part of Washing- 


’ 


ton’s population is “New England 
cooking.”” And it’s here, plentifully. 
Pennsylvania comes pretty close to 


map, and quite 

“Pennsylvania 
Pep- 
lusty 


Washington, on the 
naturally there is a 
Dutch” influence. Scrapple and 
per Pot can satisfy a mighty 
hunger. 

But about these three states. Here 
we have Virginia and all of us have 
been reading and hearing about Vir- 
ginia ham from the time we knew 
there was such a thing as a difference 
in hams. And if anyone suspects that 


the writer of these lines is going to 
describe the process of curing or 
smoking (they do both) hams in Vir- 
ginia or the proper feeding of the pig 
before it becomes hams they are most 
magnificently mistaken. There are a 
lot of recipes for Virginia ham; there 
are several sections claiming the best 
of the hams; there are numerous 
methods of feeding. The folks down 
in that lovely country take their hams 
very, very seriously. But properly pre- 
pared Virginia ham is something to 
take seriously. Wars have been fought 
over less important things. 

Turning to the right instead of the 
left at Connecticut Avenue and L 
Street one goes over towards Mary- 
land. And who hasn’t heard, read or 
personally consumed Chicken ala 
Maryland. Again one would step right 
into a lot of trouble if he attempted 


to give “the” recipe for Chicken 
Maryland. Anyhow it’s fried in a 
thick iron skillet, it simmers slowly 


with reduced heat and is served with 
cream gravy. It’s said to be one of 
the reasons for putting one’s whole 
heart and soul into the singing of 
“Maryland, My Maryland.” 

And the third state, Delaware. It 
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occupies a rather unique position on 
the map, taking a part of the penin- 
sula which is also occupied by Mary- 
land’s eastern shore and Virginia. But 
Delaware produces some of the finest 
sea food on the North American 
hemisphere and right around conven- 
tion time the fish and the crabs are 
at their best. Crab cakes are as much 
a part of Delaware menus as are 
black-eyed peas in Mississippi. And in 
that fine little state, the first state in 
the United States as of course we all 
know, one learns about the food that 
comes from the sea. 

After all, Washington is one of the 
greatest places for food we know of. 


P.S.—A nice breakfast if you are a 
bit hungry can consist of what- 
ever citrus fruit or juices you 
crave, a couple of hot biscuits, 
a couple of eggs with a thick 
slab of fried Virginia ham, a 
couple of fish cakes, some grits 
with ham gravy, a good thick 
slab of scrapple, not too crisp, 
a few fried apple slices and a 
pot of Louisiana coffee. All of 
which proves this little article 
was written before breakfast. 


Stolen —One Washington Monument 


the Washington Monument at 
the National Capital, who would sup- 
pose that any gang could steal it! Yet, 
a gang stole it once—though it was 
comparatively a little fellow then, only 
150 feet high. The thieves not only 
stole it, but held it for four years de- 
spite Congress, the courts and the ar- 
my and navy of the United States. 
The period was from February 22, 
1855, to February 22, 1859. 

Indeed, the Washington Monument 
is one of the oddest monuments on 
this erratic globe and has behind it an 
odd history. It has been said that it 
was built upside down and inside out. 
It has “tuberculosis” and it “breathes.” 
When the sun shines hottest on its 
exterior, rain sometimes falls inside 
so heavily that the attendants have to 
wear raincoats and rubbers. 

On the night of February 21, 1855, 
some members of the Know-Nothing 
(American Party) group in Washing- 
ton took a step which branded them 
before the world as little better than 
a gang of thieves. Breaking into the 
offices of the Washington Monument 
Association, they seized its records and 
books, set themselves up as the sole 
members, ousted the old officers and 
elected new ones from among them- 
selves. Next day, they informed the 
public that they owned and would 
build the Washington Monument. 

The original officials and members 
were unable to prove their right to 
the Association’s assets on account of 
the disappearance of the records. By 
this time, the Monument had become 


re upon the giant stature of 


a good deal of a white elephant and 
perhaps they were not unwilling to let 
the other fellows bear the burden of 
the work for a while. The ‘“Know- 
Nothings”’ tried, but the public treated 
their requests for funds and materials 
with contempt. This Washington Mon- 
ument fiasco undoubtedly contributed 
to the subsequent rapid decline of the 


“Know-Nothing”? Party. 

Faced by the danger of having the 
Monument abandoned and ownerless, 
Congress incorporated the Washington 
National Monument Association with 
its original membership on February 
22, 1859, and returned the property 
to the ousted officials. This was four 

(Turn to page 383) 


Welcome to West Virginia 


By H. EDWARD STEELE 
Chairman, Committee on Publicity, West Virginia District 


EST Virginia, aptly called ‘“‘the 

Switzerland of America,” offers 
many attractions of unusual charm to 
Kiwanians who attend the _ Inter- 
national Convention at Washington in 
June. 

Traversed by seven great federal 
highways and a network of fine state 
roads, the mountain state is right in 
the line of travel for delegates from 
the west and south. To Kiwanians from 
the north and east it offers a side trip 
out of Washington that will long be 
remembered. 

Here is a land of mountains, 
streams, broad rivers and valleys—a 
state replete with historic associations 
—a forest state with every variety of 
recreational and vacational opportun- 
ity and yet a state that is forging 
ahead industrially. 

World-famous White Sulphur 
Springs; the Monongahela National 


Forest of 1,200,000 acres stretching 
from near the Maryland border to the 
Virginia border; the Eastern Pan- 
handle rich in colonial association of 
George Washington and others; Har- 
per’s Ferry, where the Potomac and 
Shen..ndoah unite, scene of John 
Brown’s raid; Lewisburg the frontier 
post; Harewood, home of Samuel 
Washington of Charles Town, (which 
was named for Charles Washington), 
where Dolly Payne Todd and James 
Madison were married; these are but 
a few of the places of interest. 

The entire district, headed by Dis- 
trict Governor Zack B. Hampton of 
Fairmont, all district officials and 
thirty-two active Kiwanis clubs join 
together in issuing this cordial invita- 
tion to visit with them and to enjoy 
the innumerable charms of West 
Virginia. Plan your itinerary so that 
you can leisurely see everything. 
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Zembo Mosque where evening dinner meeting will be held. 


Harrisburg Inter-Club Meeting June 20, 1936 


En route to Washington Convention 
By E. T. DE WALD 


General 


the big inter-club meeting to be 

held in Harrisburg on June 20. 
Favorable response from other dis- 
tricts certainly demonstrates the 
enthusiasm for this extraordinary 
meeting. 

Pennsylvania’s District Governor, 
Frank E. Finley, has been, and will 
continue to lend every effort to the 
success of this outstanding inter-club 
meeting which now is assured by the 
generous response. 

Lieutenant Governor Paul L. A. 
Keiser, of Pottstown, Pennsylvania, of 
which the Harrisburg club is a part, 
heartily endorses this Harrisburg- 
Gettysburg inter-club meeting, and re- 
spectfully invites your coédperation by 
your attendance. 

The Shrine Temple, known as Zem- 
bo Mosque, in Harrisburg, where the 
dinner and entertainment will take 
place, is a marvelous limestone struc- 
ture with a seating capacity in the 
main auditorium of 2640. This beau- 
tiful building itself will inspire all who 
attend, as the facilities for events 
such as this are unsurpassed in any 
part of the country. 

Harrisburg, called the “City Beauti- 
ful,” with its acres of parks, magnifi- 
cent water front along the banks 
of the Susquehanna River,’ the 
$13,000,000 State Capitol Building, 
numerous other public buildings and 
many other points of interest, will af- 
ford unusual interest to visiting Ki- 
wanians and ladies. 

Be sure to take the trip through the 
Gettysburg Battlefield. For those who 
prefer a tour of the Hershey Choco- 
late plant, arrangements have been 
made. 

In a previous issue of the Magazine 
a price of $6.00 per person was 
quoted, but due to the response the 


Tis is a sort of “Last Call’ for 


Chairman 


price has been definitely decided at 
$5.00. You will wonder after this 
meeting is over how it was possible 
to do so much for that sum of money. 

The following itinerary will give 
some idea of the arrangements: 
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Deluxe buses leave Penn-Harris Ho- 
tel or Pennsylvania Railroad Station 
at 1:00 to 1:30 P. M., arriving in 
Gettysburg fifty minutes later, where 
a licensed government guide will 
board each bus for the trip over the 
battlefield. All buses will arrive and 
stop at the National Cemetery at 4:15, 
where Lincoln’s famous address will 
be read by a Harrisburg man who re- 
sembles Lincoln. We leave Gettysburg 
at 4:30 P. M., arriving in Harrisburg 
about 5:30 P. M., giving ample time 
for the preparation for the dinner 
which will start at 6:30 P. M. in Zem- 
bo Mosque. During the dinner you 
will be entertained with music and 
stunts by the famous Marimba Band 
of Lancaster, Pennsylvania. After din- 
ner a brief address of welcome will be 
extended, following with the introduc- 
tion of visiting delegations, after 
which a mammoth floor show from New 
York City will entertain you for at 
least one and one-half hours. The per- 
sonnel of the performers will be of 
the highest type. After the show, the 
dance! There will be plenty of souve- 
nirs for all. A host committee of 150 
Kiwanians and ladies will look after 
you. 

You cannot afford to miss it as we 
guarantee such a spirit of enthusiasm 
that will fill you with plenty of “pep” 
for the convention opening in Wash- 
ington the next day. If you have not 
already made your plans to attend this 
big meeting, we urge you to do so. 


Norristown-Valley Forge Inter-Club Meeting 


June 26, 1936 
By WILLIAM H. CARNATHAN 


Chairman of Committee, Norristown, Pennsylvania 


IWANIANS and their ladies at- 

tending the International Conven- 
tion in Washington, D. C., are earnest- 
ly requested to attend the inter-club 
meeting in Norristown, Friday, June 
26, 1936, the day after the convention. 
Extensive plans are in preparation for 
your entertainment starting with a 
brief reception and followed by lunch- 
eon at the Valley Forge Hotel. 

A tour of Valley Forge in sight- 
seeing buses will take in such points 
of interest as traveling over the route 
the Liberty Bell was transported; 
King of Prussia Inn built in 1790 and 
used by George Washington; Wash- 
ington’s headquarters; the National 
Memorial Arch, which bears the in- 
scription, “Naked and starving as they 
are, we cannot enough admire the in- 
comparable patience and fidelity of 
the soldiery;” the School House that 
was actually built in 1704; Valley 
Forge Memorial Chapel, where you 
will see and hear the famous carillon 
or chimes composed of bells presented 
by almost every state in the Union. 
By special arrangement, the chimes 
will be played when you arrive at the 
chapel. 

Detailed bulletins will be issued at 





the Convention, but plan in advance 
to include this trip in your itinerary. 

Frank E. Finley, governor of the 
Pennsylvania District, and Clarance L. 
Conner, Lieutenant Governor of Divi- 
sion No. IX respectfully request your 
support by attending this Norristown- 
Valley Forge meeting. 











The Washington Memorial Chapel at 
Valley Forge. 
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Dedicating United States-Canada friendship tree at Rush-Bagot agreement 
peace plaque on site of British Legation in which agreement was negotiated 
April 28-29, 1817. 

Left to right: Rev. Edward H. Roach, pastor, St. Matthew’s Catholic 
Church and a Kiwanian, who made the invocation, Past Governor Harry G. 
Kimball of the Washington club; President Bynum E. Hinton; Dr. Lons- 
dale J. Roper, Portsmouth, Virginia, governor, Capital District; Frank E. 
Finley, Wilkinsburg, Pennsylvania, governor of the Pennsylvania District; 
Edwin F. Hill, International trustee, master of ceremonies; Dr. Karl 
Myers, Philippi, West Virginia, lieutenant governor, representing the West 
Virginia District; Rev. Dr. John C. Palmer, Washington Heights Presbyte- 
rian Church, Kiwanian, who made the benediction; and Dr. William H. Ross. 


iy” 


In box to left: Admiral Joseph R. Defrees, commandant, Washington 
Navy Yard; Capt. Chester Welis, U. S. N. retired, President, Columbia 
Hospital Board of Directors; Lieut. Comm. L. S. Perry, aide to com- 
mandant; and Col. P. M. Ashburn, superintendent of hospital and the guests. 

Children in foreground: Pattyanne Harris, Harriet L. Hammond, Dor- 
othy A. Duncan, Sam D. Marsh, Lewis T. Breuninger, Jr. The three girls 
in rear are Mary M. White, Patricia Barnard and Mildred Petrey. President 
Bynum Hinton used the spade utilized by Woodrow Wilson in breaking 
ground for the Arlington Amphitheater and the Lincoln Memorial. This was 
used also by International Past President William J. Carrington in planting 
the United States Constitution Oak in September, 1934. Right: Lewis T. 
Breuninger, General Chairman of the Washington Convention Committees. 


Washington Dedicates United States -Canada Friendship Tree 


N a day in April one hundred 
and nineteen years ago two 
young men affixed signatures 


to a document. The signing was done 
in the British Legation at the spot 
which now is Twenty-Fifth and L 
Streets, N. W., in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Those two young men were Rich- 
ard Rush acting as Secretary of the 


Department of State for the United 
States and the Right Honorable 
Charles Bagot, His Brittanic Majes- 


ty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary. They acted with the 
authority of their separate govern- 
ments. 

The world knows of the Rush-Bagot 
Agreement and every citizen of every 
country in the world has profited di- 
rectly or indirectly through the faith- 
ful performance of the duties outlined 
in the simple document. Canada and 
the United States in peace and accord. 
An unarmed border nearly 4,000 miles 
in length. 

It was particularly fitting that on a 
day in April in 1936, Canadians and 


citizens of the United States in the 
name of Kiwanis International and 
each with a love of country in his 


heart, should take a few hours out of 
a busy day and in the sunshine of an 
early Washington spring rededicate 
themselves to the friendship and un- 
derstanding pledged so many years 
ago in the capital city of the United 
States. 

It was a simple ceremony in 1817. 
Then it was largely a matter of hope. 
In 1986 it was a beautifully elaborate 
ceremony for hope had been fulfilled 
and people of two nations had proven 
that agreements were not scraps of 
paper when appreciation and under- 
standing featured the performance of 
obligations, 


By MERTON S. HEISS 


Convention Manager 


International Trustee Edwin F. 
Hill, acting as a member of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Washington, prepared, 
arranged and carried out in perfect 
detail a ceremony which will long be 
remembered by those privileged to 
witness it. 

Directly behind the tablet which 
marks the spot where the agreement 
was signed, was planted an arbor vitae 
tree, arbor vitae in the language of 
plants standing for “Unchanging 
Friendship,” a significant name for a 
beautiful tree. 

But one does not just plant a tree, 
there must be ceremonies in keeping 
with the importance of the occasion. 

President James Monroe’s procla- 
mation of April, 1818, outlining the 
terms of the agreement, was read by 
Harry G. Kimball, past president of 
the Washington Kiwanis club and past 
governor of the Capital District. A 
greeting to Canada and a tribute to 
Kiwanis came from the Honorable 
Cordell Hull, Secretary of State. His 
message, read by Governor’ Lon 
Roper of the Capital District, said, “I 
feel confident that Kiwanis Interna- 
tional will continue as an important 
phase of its activities, to encourage 
the maintenance of unchanging friend- 
ship with our good neighbor to the 
North.” 

Dedications were made by Bynum 
Hinton, president of the Kiwanis Club 
of Washington and Dr. William H. 
Ross, president of the Canadian Club 
of Washington. Earth was shoveled 
upon’the roots of the trees by Frank 
E. Finley, governor of the Pennsyl- 
vania District of Kiwanis International 
and by Dr. Kar] Myers, lieutenant gov- 
ernor and representing the West Vir- 
ginia District. Prayers and invocations 
and benedictions were delivered by 
Rev. Edward H. Roach of St. Matthews 


Catholic Church and Rev. Dr. Charles 
C. Palmer, pastor of the Washington 
Heights Presbyterian Church. Both 
are Kiwanians..A Navy Department 
band supplied appropriate music. 

That part of the ceremony which 
started the news reel cameras click- 
ing and which made representative 
newspaper men think about rotogra- 
vure sections was a carefully carried 
out series of activities by some very 
young friends of Canadian and United 
States Kiwanians. 

Just a tree planting is easy to figure 
out and after all it’s just another tree 
planted in another piece of ground. 
But this was different. Earth used by 
Dr. Ross to fill in around the tree 
came from Parliament Hill at Ottawa, 
sent by the Ottawa Kiwanis club. Eight 
children, with one exception sons and 
daughters of Kiwanians, spread soil 
from the grave of Richard Rush, 
buried in North Laurel Hill Cemetery, 
Philadelphia. They dampened the earth 
with water from Hudson’s Bay, the 
Gulf of Mexico, the North and South 
Atlantic and the North and South Pa- 
cific Oceans. “Commodore” Lewis T. 
Breuninger, Jr., son of the General 
Convention Chairman and “Inspector”’ 
Sam Dennis Marsh, son of Immediate 
Past President Harold Marsh of the 
Washington club, exchanged greetings 
and drew applause when they clasped 
hands over a map of ‘Kiwanis Amer- 
ica.”” Lew was dressed in a snappy 
naval uniform and Sam in a natty uni- 
form of the Royal Canadian Mounted. 

The six little girls presented a pic- 
ture of childish beauty that made 
folks fortunate enough to be present 
proud that they were citizens of 
Canada and the United States and Ki- 
wanians. First came Mildred Petry, a 
Weightman school pupil and one of 

(Turn to page 382) 
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The “New , 


HE ideas involved in communism 
Te as old as the race. In fact, 

communism is not an advance, but 
a retrogression. Savage societies are 
more or less communistic. The ideas 
of private property and money as a 
medium of exchange, to obviate the 
inconvenience of barter, are at the 
basis of civilization as we know it. The 
Ten Commandments recognize private 
property in the injunction against 
theft. So communism seeks to “banish 
kings from thrones and gods from the 
skies.” 

The communistic tradition is to be 
seen in the history of old Russia. Count 
Gurowski, writing in “Russia As It Is,” 
nearly a century ago, said peasants in 
remote Russian farming districts still 
had communal lands, pooled labor and 
often owned domestic animals in com- 
mon—a survival of tribal customs dat- 
ing back to barbarism. 

Civilized man is civilized because, 
by means of storing food against 
famine and by exchanging goods and 
thus dividing tasks according to taste 
or proficiency, he is more efficient than 
the savage or the barbarian. 

All this is obvious and elementary, 
but, to judge from current writing and 
speaking, it is ignored by communist 
propagandists, overt or covert. Com- 
munism is spoken of as a new idea, an 
advance, a promise of the future. 


Communism is Retrogression 


Communism is not progress, but 
retrogression. One historic example 
will make this point clear. 

In ancient Greece the Spartans were 
famous for brawn and courage rather 
than for brains and judgment. Much 
was said of them by other Greeks, and 
much of the writing about Sparta is 
hazy with tradition, but Spartan sim- 
plicity, poverty, and endurance are 
proverbial. 

I suggest that Sparta was a com- 
munistic state, ages ago, exemplifying 
many ideas and institutions now urged 
as up to date and modern which are, 
instead, discredited, outworn and dis- 
carded ideas shed by the human race 
because they proved worthless in the 
climb from barbarism to modern civi- 
lized society. 

In freehand outline, the Spartan 
story carries the communist likeness. 
In fact, the resemblance is so close it 
is photographic. It proves the “new” 
communism is ancient, 


Communism 





By ROBERT W. JONES 


Professor of Journalism, University of Washington; 


Two generations before the time of 
Lycurgus the Spartans conquered 
Laconia. A warlike band of hardy bar- 
barians numbering only a few thou- 
sand, they found it essential to main- 
tain military efficiency if they were 
to be safe from a servile uprising of 
the Helots, the original owners of the 
valley of the Eurotas. It was therefore 
necessary for their new-won suprem- 
acy that those things which tend to 
effeminate the mind be scrupulously 
excluded from their scheme of life. 

The tendencies against which the 
Spartans had to guard themselves find 
root in a few motives: ambition, greed, 
pride of place, lasciviousness and the 
desire to please the animal senses. 
These motives were to be curbed. Ly- 
curgus saw the answer in communism. 
His judgment was the result of travel 
in Crete and Asia Minor where he 
studied governmental institutions. In 
Crete he found Thales, the bard, whom 
he sent back to Laconia to sing the 
manly virtues in honest verse that the 
minds of the people as yet uncorrupted 
by “civilization,” might be opened to 
new ideas. 

Upon his return, Lycurgus took some 
of the headmen into his confidence and 
formed a small band of enthusiasts 
willing to back the new propaganda. 
The system which he planned and insti- 
tuted ran for 400 years. 

In outline, its principal features 
were: an equal division of lands; 
sumptuary laws; virtual abolition of 
money; equality of opportunity for a 
two-fold system of honors, physical 
prowess and civic virtue—the only 
distinctions recognized in Sparta; an 
almost animal freedom between the 
sexes; a clock-like regularity of physi- 
cal and mental training; and, in gen- 
eral, a stimulation of class spirit and 
like-mindedness. It was a regimented 
state. 





Division of Lands 

The first feature, an equal division 
of lands, was communistic. The land 
was not lotted by surface measure- 
ment for in that case one man might 
draw a better and more productive 
homestead than another. On the con- 
trary the land was measured by its 
products. Plutarch says: ‘‘He divided 
the country of Laconia in general into 
thirty thousand equal shares and the 
part attached to the city of Sparta 
into nine thousand... A lot was so 





Member, University Kiwanis Club, Seattle 





much as to yield, one year with an- 
other, about seventy bushels of grain 
for the master of the family, and 
twelve for his wife, with a suitable 
portion of oil and wine.” Such a divi- 
sion was, of course, opposed by the 
land-holders and it speaks well for the 
law-giver that he carried the people 
with him in such a plan. But the bi- 
ographer further says: “. . . he ob- 
tained of them to renounce their prop- 
erties, and to consent to a new division 
of the land that they should live all 
together on an equal footing . . 
Sharing the land was a key point. 


Individualism Out 

The second feature of the system, 
the sumptuary laws, was a means to the 
same end. Clothes were merely to pro- 
tect the body and not adorn it, for, 
to the Spartan mind, the body was best 
adorned by exercise and gymnastics 
which gave it symmetrical and robust 
outline. After they were twelve years 
old they were no longer allowed to 
wear any undergarment, and they had 
one coat to serve them a year. “Lux- 
ury, deprived little by little of that 
which fed and fomented it, wasted 
to nothing and died away of itself.” 
By prohibiting display of dress the cit- 
izen’s mind was turned to other things 
—“‘duty,” “glory,” and the like. 

Individuality, initiative, style, taste, 
enterprise—all these have to be 
rubbed out if communism is to work. 
As Steve Chadwick said, in an Armis- 
tice Day speech at the University of 
Washington: “The motto of commu- 
nism, for the average man, is ‘Aban- 
don all ambition, ye who enter here.’ ” 

In Sparta, the virtual devaluation 
of money, mentioned third above, was 
deemed essential to the scheme. Tradi- 
tion has it that Lycurgus devised iron 
money, so heavy it couldn’t be carried 
in large amounts, so plentiful it was 
cheap, and, as it had little value, not 
likely to stir cupidity. He debased the 
currency with a vengeance. This was 
essential, it turned out, for it was 
by introduction of gold and silver 
money, later on, that Sparta became 
civilized and dropped her barbarous 
ideas. 

Lycurgus didn’t totally abolish mon- 
ey, because, though he succeeded in 
carrying the proposal to nationalize 
land and divide it, he feared the re- 
sult of a like division of all movable 
property within the state. 
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“He therefore defeated their avar- 
ice by the following stratagem,” says 
Plutarch. “He commanded that all gold 
and silver coin should be called in and 
that only a sort of money made of 
iron should be current, a great weight 
and quantity of which was very little 
worth, so that to lay up an hundred 
drachma there was required a pretty 
large closet, and to remove it, nothing 
less than a yoke of oxen.” Such a 
coinage was laughed at abroad and 
foreign trade stopped. As exchange 
at home was likewise crippled, the 
Spartans were forced to curtail their 
wants and each household became a 
factory of the cloth worn and the 
few tools and articles of furniture 
used, 

Xenophon says this lack of money 
killed envy and pride. 

It was the custom to use what was 
needed, wherever found, without con- 
sulting the “owner.” This applied to 
servants, domestic animals, tools, and 
even food. “Provided they duly per- 
formed the injunctions of the law the 
city belonged to them, one and all, 
in absolute possession and on an equal 
footing.” This was communism. No- 
body could escape the system. 

When the “profit motive” is faced 
with such hurdles, it weakens. What 
follows is a lack of progress. Sparta 
made little progress in the arts, com- 
merce, or culture. A regimented state 
tends to lessen and destroy individual 
enterprise and initiative. In such a 
society no man can look forward to 
success of his own. 

Scarcely less important to the Spar- 
tan system was the reward of physical 
prowess and “civic virtue.’”’ But the 
reward was simple. 

If a man wanted honor in his own 
country, the respect of his friends and 
the love of his family, he must live 
up to a high standard of courage. If 
he won in the Olympic games he was 
a picked man and fought near the 
king in battle. If by his self-control 
and unfailing devotion to duty he 
proved himself worthy he was a lead- 
er of a company or a battalion, as his 
merit warranted. If he did some deed 
of greatest prowess the maidens 
echoed his name in their choral dances. 
On the other hand, if he proved him- 
self a coward the world was hard to 
him. He was ignored in games, passed 
by with averted face on the street, 
crowded and jostled in public places 
and scorned by the women. These were 
the rewards of manhood. In late life 
he strove to prove himself wise in 
council and of clear judgment that 
he might round out a useful life by 
serving in the council of the three 
hundred. This was the highest honor 
—the reward of civic virtue. 

The Spartans left no art, litera- 
ture, or law that can compare with 
that produced, under competitive so- 
cial systems, in other lands. 

How about morals? Sparta’s defini- 
tion of morals (like that of modern 
communism) amounted to a denial of 


the civilized code. In other words, if 
an act is adjudged not a crime or a 
sin, then crime and sin are decreased 
by the substitution of immoral or un- 
moral standards for moral standards. 
The unmoral Eskimo, for example, 
does not understand Christian morals. 

The Spartans made women easy of 
access. Adultery was unknown because 
they did not call the act a sin. This 
attitude is inconceivable to the mod- 
ern, civilized, Christian mind, but in 
Sparta, Plutarch says, “Men loaned 
their wives to their friends. A man 
advanced in years, with a young wife, 
often chose a young man, that she 
might have child by him, who might 
inherit the good qualities of his fath- 
er and be a son to himself. Further, 
an honest man who had love for a 
married woman on account of her 
modesty and the well-favoredness of 
her children, might, without formality, 
beg her company of her husband, that 
he might raise, as it were, from this 
plot of good ground, worthy and well- 
allied children for himself.’’ This was 
the Spartan idea: to do away with all 
“artificiality” in sex relations. In other 
words, to revert to animalism and the 
sex relations of the brutes. A bull 
seal on the Pribilof Islands has the 
“standards” of a seal on such mat- 
ters, but as a model for human soci- 
ety he is not impressive. 

Communists, today, prate of “nat- 
ural sex relationships’ when they 
mean “brutal,” or “animal’’ relation- 
ships. This must be understood. 

Such “standards” naturally involve 
war on the Christian religion which 
has held up ideals of behavior before 
mankind that have led the Christian 
nations to a spiritual and material de- 
velopment which we call civilization. 
It is the Christian nations that have 
set standards which non-Christian na- 
tions seek to attain. Eskimo standards 
do not promote progress. 

A communistic state tends to put a 
brake upon progress because it offers 
no chance for individual eminence and 
success comparable to that offered in 
competitive society. 


A Relentless System 

A regimented state makes the indi- 
vidual the property of the state. In 
Sparta, this view of the individual as 
the property of the state was empha- 
sized by the clock-like regularity of 
the system in both physical and men- 
tal training. From birth to burial the 
Spartan was subject to a definite and 
relentless system. 

Don’t think the communistic prop- 
aganda means nothing. There are many 
Peter-the-Hermit enthusiasts preach- 
ing, teaching and writing for it today. 
When a convert is made, he blinds 
his eyes to facts that won’t jibe with 
the theories he embraces. That tactics 
of modern European government and 
statecraft are bent toward attaining 
as great well-being as we have in 
America means nothing to the com- 
munist agitator. Our system is useless 
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because it is not communistic. Only 
communism is worth while to him. 

A friend of mine recently returned 
to Seattle from a world trip, a trip 
on which he visited Russia. 

“What questions did they ask you 
about America?” I asked him. 

“Two,” he said. “One was, ‘Is it 
true nearly all Americans have auto- 
mobiles?’ and the other was, ‘Is it a 
fact that a common man can win the 
highest success there?’ ” 

Communists do not have opinions. 
They have emotional attitudes. They 
think they think. But they are not 
obedient to facts. Because the facts 
of history, the record of human ex- 
perience, and the tenets of the Chris- 
tian religion are against them, com- 
munists ignore and deny and seek to 
abolish. 

Spartans embraced the delusion cen- 
turies ago. Propaganda can ride down 
reason. It has done so in modern Rus- 
sia, in Germany, in Spain, in Italy. 
Those countries have no free press 
today. An article like this one could 
not be published anywhere in Russia. 

Communists who now plead for 
“free speech” in America and demand 
use of American tax-supported public 
schoolrooms as meeting places, call 
those who object narrow-minded. But 
when communists get control the op- 
position is “liquidated’—disposed of 
by force and violence. No anti-commu- 
nist discussion is allowed in Russia. 

Germany, for example, in her regi- 
mentation of opinion, is comical to 
Americans. But the slogan, “‘heads will 
roll,” was a sinister threat that was 
carried out. Propaganda built a steam 
roller to “iron out differences of opin- 
ion’ and reduce Germans to a dead 
level of agreement which makes an 
election a mere form. 

Hitler, before he rose to power, was 
a “mere agitator.”’ In the saddle, he 
is a dictator in fact, though not in 
name. Any criticism of him or his 
policies is very dangerous in Germany. 

In Spain, bullets, daggers and 
bombs were the portion of those who 
did not agree with the revolution, once 
the revolutionists got control. 

Everybody knows how universal is 
the acclaim of Mussolini in Italy. Il 
Duce could say, like the French king, 
“IT am the state.” 

Once the regimented state is 
achieved, a tyranny over men’s bodies 
and minds (like that of ancient Spar- 
ta) is set up and maintained by force. 
There is no discussion allowed. Prop- 
agandists want “discussion and free 
speech” to “plant the seed,” but not 
when the seed has grown. 

Such ideas are not new. They are as 
old as tyranny. 

I am not alarmed about America. 
Americans are conservative because 
they have more to conserve than others 
have. 

But don’t underrate the drive that 
is under way. It has to be headed and 
turned back—‘“Eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty.” 
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National Scholarships for Canada 


By A. E. CORRIGAN 


Former Managing Director, Capital Life Assurance 
Company of Canada, Ottawa, Ontario 


of Canada are university gradu- 
ates, yet from their ranks eighty 
per cent of our leaders come. 

Statistics show that eighty per cent 
of our Canadian statesmen, including 
members of the Cabinet, of the House 
of Commons and of the provincial gov- 
ernments, are university graduates; 
also that eighty per cent of the busi- 
ness executives of national industrial 
and financial corporations are univer- 
sity men; also that almost the whole of 
our professional men are university 
graduates. 

What does this mean? Simply that 
more than eighty per cent of our lead- 
ers are produced from less than one 
per cent of our population who attend 
university. 

But of the ninety-nine per cent who 
leave schoo] before attending univer- 
sity are there not many who are more 
brilliant than those who continue, who 
have the gifts of leadership but who 
cannot go further because of lack of 
funds? 

Would we not be wise as a nation to 
seek out these brilliant young people 
and educate them for leadership in the 
future? Would it not be a wise national 
investment? 

Among our present college under- 
graduates there is little or no selection. 
They are attending the university not 
because of any special ability, brilliant 
intellect or incipient genius, but simply 
and solely because they can afford it. 

Hence it can be safely argued that 
there are ninety-nine brilliant youths 
among those who have no chance of go- 
ing to the university for every one 
brilliant youth who attends, and yet 
the leadership in our national activities 
goes to the university graduates be- 
cause of the training they receive 
rather than to those of more brilliant 
attainments who have not the advan- 
tages of a university training. Would it 
not be a wise policy for the nation to 
seek out the youth of brilliant attain- 
ments who are denied a_ university 
training because of lack of funds and 
educate these at the expense of the 
state? Then the nation can look to a 
supply of brilliant leaders in the fu- 
ture. This is the purpose of national 
scholarships. 

We have in our country rich deposits 
of gold. We, as citizens, seek earnestly 
to discover it, to bring it forth from 
the earth, to treat and refine it, so that 
it may become wealth. If we, as a 
nation, knowing of the existence 


["° than one per cent of the people 


throughout the country of many of our 
youth with brilliant intellects, sought 
earnestly to discover these boys and 
girls, and when found to train and re- 
fine their intellectual powers, would we 
not, as a nation, be wealthier in the 
end? 

That has been my theme, for a num- 
ber of years, in advocating the estab- 
lishment of national scholarships for 
Canada. I cannot take credit for pro- 
pounding a new idea. National scholar- 
ships have been in operation in Great 
Britain since 1920, when they were in- 
troduced in a comparatively small way. 
They have also been introduced into 
New Zealand, Australia and the Union 
of South Africa. Of all the self-govern- 
ing dominions of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, Canada is the only 
one without them—Canada, who has 
the greatest need of brilliant leader- 
ship, because of her immense, inex- 
haustible natural resources. 

My proposal to institute national 
scholarships is now being considered at 
the present session of the Dominion 
Parliament. One thousand would be 
granted each year. They would be 
awarded to the youth in different parts 
of Canada who were able to show that 
they were possessed of brilliant at- 
tainments, and whose parents were un- 
able to bear the whole or even a part 
of the cost of a university education 
for their boy or girl. The scholarship 
award would give the student exemp- 
tion from university fees, and in addi- 
tion a maintenance allowance so far as 
needed up to $400 a year. 

The selection would be made by ex- 
aminations and various other tests, 
tending to bring out superiority in in- 
tellect, personality, and character. 
Normally, the student would be entitled 
to take a four-year course along the 
lines best suited to his individual tal- 
ents. The scheme, however, would not 
be a rigid one; in some cases, for in- 
stance, the scholarship would be ex- 
tended for the purpose of research 
work, or travel. The authority set up 
by the government to administer na- 
tional scholarships would not be closely 
bound by bureaucratic rules. 

The same state authority would have 
another duty to perform, in addition to 
that of awarding the _ scholarships. 

° 

The author formerly taught in the 

Ottawa Collegiate Institute and for 


more than twenty years was a member 
of the Ottawa Board of Education. 


They would keep in touch with indus- 
try, the professions, educational insti- 
tutions, government departments, and 
in fact all national activities; they 
would also keep in touch with each na- 
tional scholar and his or her progress. 
A fit and suitable position, in accord- 
ance with his talents and training, 
would be awaiting him. Every means 
and every inducement would be used 
to make sure of the fact that his work 
would be done in Canada and for the 
benefit of Canada. A national scholar 
would enjoy a position of honor and 
prestige wherever his lot lay in his na- 
tive land. 

During the first three years follow- 
ing the establishment of the scheme, 
the first three annual groups of na- 
tional scholars, 3,000 in all, would of 
course be receiving their training. It 
would not be until the end of the fourth 
year that the original class would en- 
ter the world, to make the best of the 
knowledge and opportunities given 
them, 

As time went on we would have in 
the country a small army of the most 
brilliant men and women, trained to 
the highest degree to do well what they 
were best fitted to do, and to direct the 
efforts of the less gifted youth of 
Canada. 

In addition to these we have a large 
number (perhaps ten times as many) 
of candidates who have tried to win 
one of the national scholarships but 
have missed by only a narrow margin. 
These young men and women will have 
received much benefit from their ef- 
forts to win and will be efficiert assis- 
tants to the national scholars them- 
selves. 

National scholarships will bring out 
the finest intellects we have in Canada 
and, we hope, will be extended in num- 
ber so as to include many others al- 
most as worthy as those who win the 
limited number available. With the na- 
tional scholars and those who try, it 
would not be long before not only the 
material prosperity but the intellectual 
culture of the people would be raised 
throughout the whole country. 

Britain established her system of 
national scholarships in 1920. In that 
year she awarded some 3,028. In 1933 
the official reports show that over 
140,000 students were assisted in that 
year, either by state scholarships, 
regional scholarships, grants, main- 
tenance allowances, or in some other 
form of public assistance. 

(Turn to page 381) 
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Formula for Building 


The universal desire is happiness; only 
Builders realize the gratification of this 
desire. 


ness is a “congenial occupation 

with a sense of progress.” Most 
everyone has an occupation and an avo- 
cation but these things do not consti- 
tute happiness unless they are comple- 
mented with a definite sense of building 
—or progress. Money is synonymous 
with success for some. While a certain 
amount of money is of vital importance 
for comfort and happiness, mere 
wealth in dollars does not insure hap- 
piness, 

The fundamental requisites for suc- 
cess are health, personality, honesty, 
effort, faith, and desire. This writer 
considers desire and faith the most 
important factors. Desire anything 
worth while with sufficient intensity 
and persistence and you will achieve 
it, providing you back your efforts 
with sincere faith in your eventual 
success. 


Set Your Goal 


Get a clear-cut image of your goal 
in life. If a man is crossing a sea or 
a desert, he needs a compass to take 
him to his goal or he is likely to be- 
come lost and perish. Concentrate on 
the desire to reach your goal. The 
desire must be more than a passing 
fancy; it must burn within you at all 
times and be accompanied by a faith 
equally consuming. With only the de- 
sire to climb a steep hill, you could 
not reach the summit unless you had 
sincere faith in your climbing abilities; 
likewise, the climbing would be impos- 
sible unless you were motivated by 
a desire to reach the top. 

Inconsistent, unstable desire will 
carry you a short distance only, but 
a strong, consistent desire will always 
carry you to your goal. Inconsistent 
desire leans heavily upon luck and 
when luck withdraws its support the 
goal falls into oblivion. True desire 
has all the odds in its favor. The in- 
tense, sincere desire molds talents, 
energies, and thoughts into a shaft of 
steel that flies straight to the goal 
post. 

Man becomes a power greater than 
organization itself when he possesses 
desire and faith of great intensity; 
without them, man becomes a mere 
male of the human race with the usual 


F ness is once wrote that happi- 


supply of organs and the usual stock 
of limbs to walk and work with but no 
lofty, controlling aim. 

Big achievements are never the re- 
sult of accidents; they are the result 
of earnest desire. Lindbergh wanted 
to make a trans-Atlantic flight. He first 
imagined the flight. Next he desired to 
make the flight and believed definitely 
that he could accomplish the journey 
—and he did. Lincoln wanted to free 
the slaves and later he wanted to be- 
come president. The milestones in the 
life of Lincoln were all imaginations 
before they were realizations. 

Imagination and thinking are the 
motivating powers for physical ac- 
complishment. Imagination and desire 
are power! Harness them, make them 
work the way you want them to work 
and before long you will get the feel 
of success! Niagara Falls has tremen- 
dous power, but it had to be harnessed 
before it could be put to use. The 
human mind has tremendous power 
but unless it is harnessed and set upon 
the proper plane of thought, it is 
power lost. 

If the mental image of your goal is 
clear-cut and definite, disappointments 
and petty failures will not dishearten 
you; they are only temporary while 
your goal endures. 

This writer received his philosophy 
on the building formula from his uncle, 
Dr. H. C. Carlson, M. D., University 
of Pittsburgh, who has achieved a very 
worth-while goal. In his book, “You 
and Basketball’ Dr. Carlson writes, 
“Do not be content to be mediocre, 
barely making the squad. No one loses 
who was not at first a loser in his own 
mind. Books, speeches, and songs are 
written about men who first had a 
definite desire backed up by an un- 
faltering faith. And championship 
teams are made up of them!” 

There is no room for discouragement 
on the road to success. If you en- 
counter a small failure, start building 
anew immediately with a_ stronger 
faith, and more positive confidence 
than before. In sawing a wooden board 
in half, many strokes of the saw are 
required. All the strokes combine to 
sever the board but if you became 
discouraged and weary just as you 
were about to push down on the last 
stroke, that final unfinished stroke 


would prevent success. 
The faith of some men is like Ni- 
agara Falls. It starts with a gigantic 
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By JON EDWARD WARFEL 


Member of University Kiwanis Club, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


burst of spray and foam, runs along 
on level ground for a time, then breaks 
up into a number of lesser waterfalls 
and disturbing rapids. Look forward; 
never backward. To be a true builder 
requires courage and optimism. 

Once you have created the desire 
to build and have created with it a 
strong sincere faith in your own abili- 
ties, your habits will all become con- 
structive ones... your mind moti- 
vated by strong desire will only 
transmit constructive power. 

S. D. Gordon in his book, “Quiet 
Talks on Personal Problems,” writes, 
“Every man has a mind, though quite 
a number do not seem to have sus- 
pected that fact. It is peculiar in its 
make-up; there is a cold-storage room 
for facts; a photographer’s highly sen- 
sitized plate for receiving impressions 
of all that comes; and a judge sitting 
above all to weigh and sift and give 
decisions and guide all below. And 
highest of all is the spirit which lives 
in the body, thinks through the mind, 
and holds the sceptre of the life.” 
This spirit is a compound of sincere 
faith and desire. 


Constructive Habits 


Constructive habits essential to 
successful building are health, correct 
thinking, accuracy, tact, thrift, sym- 
pathy, efficiency, and tolerance. Build- 
ers cannot afford to be intolerant, nor 
can they afford to offend by being 
careless in speech and writing. It is 
always wiser to express optimism than 
pessimism. Remember the crab usually 
crawls backwards. 

Cultivate the habit of seeing good 
in other folks. Remember, the other 
fellow may also be building, in his own 
way. It is never wise to criticise half- 
finished work. Men and women are 
too ready to judge one another before 
they are finished. Individuals are always 
turning out differently from what we 
expected and predicted they would. 
Men who have been laughed at and 
slighted during all their early life, be- 
come, much to everyone’s astonish- 
ment, very essential and notable 
people and we are embarrassed to 
learn that we have been criticising 
only half-finished work. 

Banish negative attributes—allow 
only constructive forces to work—be- 
lieve implicitly that you will achieve 
your goal... and you are a builder in 
the true sense of the word! 
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My Personal Page 


A HIDEAWAY 
By ROE FULKERSON 


That’s right. I generally lie about it, too. But yes- 
terday I had a fight with mine. I came home and she 
met me much excited and spoke something like this. 

“Roe, when I opened your clothes closet today, a moth 
flew out. Of course I had to take your clothes all out and 
hang them on the line in the sun. I brushed them and put 
them all back, but I left out that leather windbreaker, 
those high boots, your fishing rods and that tin box and 
creel of fishing things. You can put those things in one 
of the storage places out in the garage.” 

“T ‘will not!” 

“Why?” 

“Because I live here! This is my home and I am entitled 
to almost as many privileges in it as the cocker spaniel 
pup! If I move my fishing tackle to the garage, the next 
thing I know, you are going to ask me to do my shaving 
out there and get my shaving water out of the spigot we 
now use to wash the automobile. Then some day company 
will come and you will ask me to sleep out there on a cot. 
The first thing I know, I will be living in the garage! 

“IT know you object to my fishing clothes and my fishing 
tackle as unesthetic. Well I don’t like all the nail polish, 
the powders, the creams, the unguents, the bottles, the 
jars and stuff you pack into the medicine cabinet, but I 
have never asked you to make yourself up out in the 
garage, have I? 

“My fishing tackle and my clothes are going to stay in 
the house just as long as I live here, and I am a fixture!” 

“You needn’t yell at me,” she replied calmly. “I believe 
you want to keep your fishing things in your closet. I can 
take a hint!’ 

She left the room, laughing in that aggravating way 
women have. I sat and gazed at the little heap of my pet 
possessions in the middle of the floor. The tin tackle box 
and the creel were on the bottom. Beside them stood the 
high boots. Over this foundation was thrown the old 
brown skin coat and on top of the pile was my straw fish- 
ing hat. The way the boots stuck out from under the coat 
and the hat that topped it, it looked a bit like a collapsed 
fisherman. 

Then and there I determined that if I ever built another 
house, there would be a selfish room in it just for me. 

I believe every man is entitled to a hideaway. He is 
entitled to a place which is his own sacred ground onto 
which no other person has the right to venture except 
by special permission. I believe that nine men out of ten 
have a secret ambition which they have never been able 
to realize because they have no hideaway in which they 
can try it out without the adverse comments of women and 
children. The chances are that each man realizes he will 
never succeed in a big way, and is too discouraged to try 
to accomplish mediocrity before an audience of family. 

The things I mean are wood work, photography, clay 
modeling, fly tying, wood carving, painting, oratory, pup- 
petry, literature, parlor magic, cartooning and a dozen 
other hobbies a man might like to dabble in if he had 
a proper place in which to experiment with them. 

There is no form of creative art which does not require 
concentration and singleness of purpose. With a cook 
singing in the kitchen to the rattle of her pots and pans, 
a child talking to her dolls in the corner, a puppy barking 
at a passing truck,-and a wife listening to an ice box cake 
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recipe on the radio, there is little chance for a man to 
accomplish much concentration. He cannot yell madly 
for all of them to shut up without being considered a 
brute and a boor. 

I know one fortunate man who has a miniature wood- 
working plant in an unused room in his basement. Three 
nights a week he goes there and saws and planes and turns 
and glues to his heart’s content, making book ends, cig- 
arette boxes, picture frames and other pretty things in 
wood inlay. His wife says that at least she knows where 
he is nights. 

I number also among my friends a man who has a small 
room in the attic where with copper plates and acid, press 
and inks, he turns out the most atrocious etchings it has 
ever been my misfortune to look upon. But is he happy? 
One of the happiest men I have ever known! 

Deep in the heart of every man is the desire to create 
something. He has a secret ambition unrealized. It is my 
belief that nine times out of ten, this is because there is no 
place where he can attempt his work without risking the 
criticism of an unappreciative audience. 

Heaven bless women! Every dollar I ever made I have 
either spent on them or am saving for my two of them. 
It is they who have made me wear evening clothes, have 
made me shave every day, have taken me to parties and 
dances when I wanted to read stories of the South Seas. 
It is they who have kept me from being a beach comber 
and made a half way civilized human being out of me. I 
am for them both ways from the jack. I wouldn’t be with- 
out my two for all the wealth of Midas. But if I ever get 
my hideaway, I am going to put a sign on the door, 
“Women and Children Keep Out!” 

By the time a woman gets through cleaning up a man’s 
den, it is fit only for the sewing circle to hold a meeting 
in. The pipes, the ash trays, the fishing tackle catalogues 
and all the things dear to a man’s heart are so well hidden 
and the place is so immaculate that he gets no inspiration 
there! I love women so much that I wish I had some nice 
quiet place I could hide away from them and do the things 
I want to do uninterrupted. I believe I would like them 
even better when I finally came out of my hole and closed 
the entrance behind me. 

I have always believed I could paint. As I sit at this 
typewriter, I see a small picture of a bit of Florida beach 
that I once painted. It is really good. I repainted it from 
a sketch I made on the spot. The sketch was received with 
hoots of derision, but I got a chance alone one day to re- 
paint the scene and correct the errors in the original 
sketch. Maybe if I had a little room eight by eight feet 
where I could put my paint box, my fishing tackle and a 
few of my other toys, I might do something worth while. 

I am quite sure that if every man had his hideaway 
where he might try out his secret ambition in some form 
of creative art, the world would have in it more of beauty 
than it has now, and the average man would have fewer 
jangled nerves and more real happiness. 

This plaint and plea is not directed at men. We are but 
clay in Mrs. Potter’s hands. I was just hoping that a few 
Kiwanis wives might agree with me and make provisions 
for a place in which their husbands might withdraw like 
a box terrapin into its shell and do those things they have 
always wanted to do, but have neglected for love of the 
society of wives and children. 
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West Palm Beach B 


HE international trophy for ex- 
T exactin charity funds in the most 

entertaining fashion might well be 
awarded the West Palm Beach, Florida, 
Kiwanis club. For all the money re- 
quired to operate full-time clinics for 
the benefit of under-privileged children 
of Palm Beach County is raised by 
this club in one evening each year. 


This year’s Kiwanis Benefit for 
Under-Privileged Children, assembling 
some of the greatest artists in the 


country from the world of radio, stage, 
screen and night club was the most 


successful, from all standpoints, in 
seven years. Financially it exceeded 
all expectations. Every seat in the 
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ig Benefit Show 


By ART KEIL 


Publicity Director, City of West Palm Beach, Florida 


The Eleventh Annual Kiwanis Un- 
der-Privileged Child Benefit now 
brings the total of funds raised to 
over $145,000. This great benefit 
is due to the generosity of leading 
theatrical producers; stage, screen 
and radio stars; social leaders; 
advertisers and the public. Their 
support has made possible the 
handling of over 200,000 medical, 
surgical and dental cases, and over 


23,000 calls by the Kiwanis nurse. 


Paramount Theater in Palm Beach was 
sold at from $10 to $25 in the orches- 
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tra and more than 200 extra chairs 
placed in the aisles were gobbled up. 
Nearly 100 prominent society folk of 
Palm Beach, West Palm Beach, Miami 
and other Florida resorts, have been 
supporting the benefit with their sub- 
scriptions ever since it started 11 years 
ago. Many are not even solicited. They 
send in their reservations when the 
show is announced. Some pay as much 
as $1,000 for a single box in the dia- 
mond horseshoe. 

On the stage this year were such 
famous personages as Phil Baker, Lou 
Holtz, George Jessel, Libby Holman, 
Estelle Taylor, Sheila Barrett, Jane 
Moore and Billy Revel, Robert Chis- 
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holm, Serge Flash, Ward Wilson, 
Harry McNaughton, Charles Touchette, 
The Happy Go Lucky Boys, Dudley 
Wilkinson, and Agnes Moorehead. In 
the orchestra pit were Harry Rosenthal 
and his orchestra combined with Mar- 
rard Kur Zhene’s band. They sang, 
they played, they wise-cracked the 
famous folks in the audience, they 
even imitated some of them, much to 
the delight of Governor Al Smith who 
heard himself impersonated from a 
front row seat. 


Total Outlay $145,000 


The total cash outlay for the Kiwan- 
is club’s work so far accomplished has 
been more than $145,000. 

In reviewing its work for under- 
privileged children, and the word 
“work” is used advisedly, the West 
Palm Beach club may count the young- 
sters physically benefited in the 
medical, surgical and dental clinics by 
the tens of thousands. 

Since its beginning 15 years ago, 
the West Palm Beach club has ac- 
cepted this International objective as 
a major objective of the club. From 
the inception of the program in 1922 
until 1926, funds were contributed by 
members of the club and others who 
were interested. After the production 
of one home talent show the present 
style benefit was launched with the 
assistance of nationally known artists 
and producers. Each succeeding year 
it has been produced with increasing 
success and has come to be recognized 
as one of the outstanding events of 
the Palm Beach season. 

With the increased operating fund 
the work expanded and now numbers 
its ministrations by the tens of thou- 
sands every year. 

Ministrations of all clinics have now 
reached the tremendous total of 
194,052. 

It should be perfectly obvious why 
the clinics are considered institutions 
in the community. And looking ahead 
toward years of similar successful ef- 
forts, these Kiwanians can visualize 
almost countless other children re- 
lieved of suffering, placed in good 
physical condition and really fitted for 
life’s struggle. 

Who can say what the final score 
will be? Who can take pencil and 
paper and figure what benefit may 
come to a child because some physical 


defect is corrected or some handicap 
removed before it has had time to 
affect his life? 

There’s one little item for instance 
in the annual report that might bear 
consideration: “Normal vision restored 
—178 children.” 

In the medical and surgical clinics 
since 1922, the doctors report 6,527 
operations and treatments. 

The dental clinic, where the turn- 
over is heaviest, reports 157,745 fill- 
ings, extractions and treatments. 

During six years the Kiwanis county 
nurse piled up a record of 22,678 calls 
and ministrations. 

Head of the West Palm Beach club’s 
committee is C. W. Carroll, president 
of a big mercantile company, who 
takes a month’s vacation every year to 
devote all his efforts toward making 
the benefit a success. He has been 
helped for years by some of the na- 
tion’s greatest theatrical producers 
whose committee is headed by Arthur 
Hammerstein and Sam H. Harris and 
Walter Batchellor. Dr. Jay A. Powell, 
another member of the club, who 
originated the clinic idea prior to 1927, 
has organized the programs for the 
various clinics and still serves as active 
chief of the medical and_ surgical 
division as well as keeping a weather 
eye on the other branches. 

Of course spark plugs can’t run the 
whole machine and it is obvious that 
other members of the club do not 
“leave it to George.’”? On the contrary 
they work and work hard throughout 
the year to make up a mighty smooth- 
working outfit that is continually in 
high gear. 

Many firms and individuals helped 
the Benefit considerably by purchasing 
space in the printed program, a fifty- 
six page publication. In this program 
space was dedicated to those managers 
and producers now deceased, who gave 
great assistance to previous shows. 
These include Marcus Loew, Max 
Blumenthal, E. F. Albee, Harry Fra- 
zee, Joseph Le Blang, Florenz Zieg- 
feld, and Leo C. Teller. 

In his message Stanley Peeler, 
president of the Kiwanis Club of West 
Palm Beach said, “Since its organiza- 
tion some fifteen years ago the West 
Palm Beach club has accepted the 
service on behalf of under-privileged 
children as a main objective. Refer- 
ence to the report, unsurpassed by 
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any club, will give some conception of 
the extent of the work. The dental, 
medical, and surgical, eye and ear 
clinics, as well as the services of our 
nurses are open to all, irrespective of 
race or religion. 

“Our deepest appreciation goes to 
the managers, producers, artists, pa- 
trons, advertisers, and members of the 
audience whose support and generos- 
ity has made all this possible.” 

A summarized report of 
handled appears below. 

The show business, it is said, is all 
bound ‘round with tradition and super- 
stition. In the latter respect, this 
Kiwanis Benefit is no exception. For 
the last eight years, the Kiwanis show 
has been depending upon a golden 
four-leaf clover for its good luck. 

Proof of the efficacy of the charm 
is revealed in the success of the show. 

The charm itself came into the show 
business in the most approved fashion. 

Chairman Carroll of the Kiwanis 
show committee opened a letter, back 
in 1929, containing money—or rather 
a check for money. 

As he unfolded the check, a thin 
golden replica of a four-leaf clover 
dropped on his desk. The letter came 
from Mrs. Henry Morgan Tilford of 
Palm Beach so he immediately tele- 
phoned. “Since you have found it,” 
Mrs. Tilford suggested, “it must mean 
good luck for you, so please keep it.” 

Mr. Carroll was in the midst of his 
annual work on the Kiwanis Benefit. 
“T’ll keep it with thanks,” he said, 
“and it will bring the show good luck.” 

In the program that year was a 
small advertisement ‘“‘dedicated to the 
golden four-leaf clover.” 

The show was a great success. Since 
then, whenever Chairman Carroll 
starts working on the Kiwanis Benefit 
he goes to his safe deposit box, gets 
out the tiny golden charm, and at- 
taches it to his watch chain. 

“It has never failed,” he said. 

This year, the day he took out the 
charm, he received a letter from Mrs. 
Tilford. In it was a check for her 
block of subscription seats for this 
year’s Kiwanis Benefit. 

“Superstition?” queries Mr. Carroll. 
“Well, perhaps. But you know there’s 
many a regular in the show business 
who depends for his living on just 
such a charm. Anyway, I shall always 
wear it.” 


cases 


Summary Report of All Cases Handled in West Palm Beach Clinics 


1922 1923 1924 1925 


Medica] and Surgical— 
operations and treat- 
RDS Stsmadieasccuctietssencs 13 46 


Eye, Ear, Nose— 
operations and treat- 
BEINNEEE, | Zhinbeneasoandveasessacies 


Dental Clinic— 
Fillings, extractions 
and treatments .......... 


Kiwanis County Nurse— 
Calls and ministrations 


6,553 10,249 11,050 13,879 24 


2,994 3,991 4,698 4,857 5,395 


904 28,433 2 


1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 Total 
280 340 495 674 1,059 1,009 724 774 364 398 351 6,527 
50 878 1,088 1,007 1,324 1,269 487 476 508 7,082 


~] 


2,457 17,668 22,552 167,745 


b 


2,763 ? 


22,698 





*This report was made up at the beginning of the year and full details of nurse's calls were not ready. At this time, June, 1936, the grand total 


of all cases ts, of course, considerably larger. 





TIME TO LIVE 


4/ LL THE breath and the bloom 
of spring in the bag of one 
bee; 
All the wealth and the wonder of 
the mine in the heart of one gem; 
In the core of one pear! all the shade 
and the shine of the sea.” 

Thus said Browning, but, being a 
poet, he took the time to live and 
to see all these things and enjoy them. 

We all have the time to toil and moil. We all have the 
time to hurry there, that we may whirl around and hurry 
back here. Like the ant which works an hour to haul a 
heavy burden up one side of a blade of grass, only to haul 
it down the other, we struggle long and hard over things 
which are useless and fruitless. 

Summer is upon us. If you had taken two weeks vaca- 
tion last summer when you felt it was not possible, would 
your affairs have been the least bit worse off for it? You 
are worse off. You are two weeks nearer the hospital, two 
weeks closer to a case of jitters, two weeks nearer the 
graveyard. 

Time! We have it for everything else in the world ex- 
cept to calmly contemplate, like Browning, a beautiful 
flower growing in a shady dell, or a kingfisher diving into 
a crystal stream and rising to shake the diamond drops off 
his azure wings as he sends out his rattling call of victory 
over the silver minnow in his beak. Time for anything 
except lying on our backs to watch the scud of billowy 
white clouds overhead and dream the dreams of boyhood 
again. Time for work, but no time for watching the soft 
drop of an artificial fly at the edge of a riffle, and the 
bash of a trout taking it on the run and making the reel 
sing. 

Time! Time! You have all the time there is left in the 
world, but you haven’t the nerve to take it until those 
same nerves are shattered and you are unfit to enjoy the 
time when you have to take it. 

This is the summer, Now is the time. It is yours. Take it. 
Take it or it will take you! 


Yow 





The devil never seems to get on the list 
of the unemployed. 


PREPLANNED PROGRAMS 


OME versifier has opined that the 

constant dropping water wears 
away the hardest stone, and Towser’s 
constant mastication wears away the 
hardest bone. If that be true, per- 
haps constant repetition will estab- 
lish the fact that no program ar- 
ranged on the spur of the moment 
has the same chance of success as 
one which was carefully planned two or even three weeks 
ahead. 

In a club of fifty men, the program chairman has in his 
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hands to waste or use, fifty hours a week of the time of 
busy men. Fifty hours’ time of the leading citizens of 
any community is not a thing to be disposed of lightly. It 
is not to be wasted with impunity by the Kiwanian who 
postpones until the last minute the preparation of a pro- 
gram for their information, inspiration or amusement. 

Three men are responsible for a program. First the 
president of the club. The success or the failure of the 
program will reflect credit or discredit on him. He has 
appointed a program chairman for the year, quarter or 
month, and it is his duty to check with that man on pro- 
grams for at least a month in advance. This program chair- 
man for the year, quarter or month, has selected a chair- 
man of the day, and it is his duty to check with this man 
at least two weeks in advance on the program he is to 
produce. Then, in turn, it is the duty of that chairman of 
the day to have his program so perfectly arranged that the 
secretary can properly advertise it to the club, knowing 
that it will click like a well oiled watch. 

The president and the general program chairman should 
check and recheck with the chairman of the day and know 
that the programs are ready, that speakers have been in- 
terviewed and agreed to be present, that entertainment of 
a character suitable to the talk is ready and willing to 
appear on the programs. 

It is no small matter to have fifty hours of the time of 
busy men to be responsible for every week. There is no 
more important administrative function of any Kiwanis 
club than the preparation of the programs. When the sec- 
retary must write in his bulletin to the members that he 
does not know what next week’s program is to be, but he 
is sure that it will be good, he is telling a white lie to 
cover the fact that next week’s program is in the hands of 
a man who is not fulfilling his obligation to his club. He 
is also acknowledging that the general program chairman 
is not functioning properly, and that his club president is 
not doing his full duty. 

These may be harsh words, my masters, but they are as 
true as truth itself. You cannot reach up into the air and 
pull down a good program like a magician pulls a silk hat 
out of a rabbit. Good programs are not produced that way. 


Ox 


Radicals are generally people who want to try 
some wild scheme because they will not be 
the ones who will have to pay if it fails. 


CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 


N ALMOST every town in which a 
Kiwanis club exists, there is also 
a Chamber of Commerce. In both 
Kiwanis and Chambers of Commerce, 
there is a clean-cut line of the duty 
and the objectives of the organiza- 
tion. Each has its proper place in the 
affairs of the town, and their work 
does not in any way conflict. 
It is a fact, however, that there are Kiwanis clubs which 
go a bit out of their proper function in town boosting. It 
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is equally true that there are Chambers of Commerce 
which get a bit out of line and do work which of rights 
should be the duty of the Kiwanis club. In such cases, it 
should be borne in mind that both the Kiwanis club and 
the Chamber of Commerce are taking on work which they 
believe to be for the good of the town. Neither is trying 
to discredit or belittle the other by taking its work. 

The solution of any working at cross-purposes is ob- 
vious. The heads of both organizations should meet at 
least monthly with the heads of the other civic organiza- 
tions in the town, that there may be no duplication of 
effort and all may work together for the best interest of 
the town, each following its own line of effort in har- 
mony with the others. 

There is work enough for all. There is no need for any 
two to be working on the same job. Many hands make 
light work, but those hands should be helping, not hinder- 
ing each other. 


YO¥ 


Breakfast table, lunch table, dinner table, bridge 
table. What is it about putting a table be- 
tween a man and his wife which makes 
them fight? 


A PAYING INVESTMENT 


EW parents ever consider whether 

or not their children are paying 
investments. If they ever think of 
the matter at all, they expect only 
that they will get love and appre- 
ciation for all they have done in the 
way of education for their children. 

One modern boy has set an exam- 
ple to all youth. He has determined 
that he shall be as sound a financial investment as his 
father would have in the average gilt-edged security. He 
came to his father when he graduated from high school 
and told him that he wanted to be a doctor. He realized 
that the average professional education would cost ap- 
proximately a thousand dollars a year. He would require 
four years in college and another four in medical school. 
He felt that his two years internship would require an- 
other two thousand, or that his father would have a total 
of ten thousand dollars invested in him before he could 
begin practice as a physician. He asked his father to enter 
into an agreement with him that when he was in a position 
to practice, he would be allowed to pay his father five 
hundred dollars a year as long as he lived, unless at some 
time in his practice he should be able to pay off the loan. 

The father, a good business man, preferred that the 
investment be a permanent one, a sort of an old age 
pension or annuity, so the two of them went to the fath- 
er’s attorney and explained the proposition and had him 
draw up an agreement. It is interesting to note that the 
attorney refused to charge for his services, but asked to 
be allowed to keep a copy of the agreement to show his 
two boys, one in grade and the other in preparatory 
school. 

There can be no debate on the subject of the parent’s 
duty to care for a child until it is able to support itself. 
In the early days in this country, particularly in rural 
communities, it was recognized by law that a father was 
entitled to the earnings of his boys until they were twenty- 
one years of age. It is debatable just how far duty goes 
in the matter of higher education. It is the happiness of 
most parents, but duty and pleasure differ. 

Over against the duty of a parent to take care of his 
children in their years of helplessness, stands the duty of 
children to take care of their parents after they have 
passed the earning age. It must be said regretfully that 
the care of aged parents by their children is much more 
often neglected than the care of children by their parents 
during their age of helplessness. 
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A wealthy man who returned to his home town was 
given a banquet by the leading citizens. He asked if there 
was anything he could do for his old home town; he would 
be glad of the opportunity. The hard-boiled mayor of the 
city told him that the best thing he could do would be to 
buy a twelve-hundred-dollar-a-year annuity for his aged 
parents who still lived there. 

It would seem that the young man and his agreement 
with his father would bring up a new phase of vocational 
guidance. Here is a theory that it would be well to incul- 
cate in our child teaching. Parental love should not be 
allowed to throw casually aside the thought that money 
spent on higher education should pay a proper dividend 
to. the parents who invest it. 

The legality of such an agreement may be debatable. 
That is a matter for lawyers to split hairs over. But cer- 
tainly the actual existence of such an agreement would go 
far toward reminding a son that he still owed his father 
something, and right-minded boys would pay promptly. 
The steady payment of the interest on such an investment 
would have a salutary effect on both father and son. 


YO¥ 


Utopia will have been achieved when the kind wife 
and mother get as much front page newspaper 
publicity as the jealous blonde who shoots 
her lover. 


FINISHED WORK 


BOY SCOUT camp can be built '@e 

by a Kiwanis club without any L 1 
great effort. Lumber, hardware and 
paint for such a purpose can be ob- 
tained at cost in almost any town on 
this continent. Then, with a few car- 
penters to superintend the work, the 
club can take a holiday and build the 
camp with great joy and a few 
mashed thumbs and splinters to remind the members of 
the good time they had. When it is finished, it can be 
turned over to the organization and the job is ended. 

A swimming pool can be built in most creeks in much 
the same manner, and again it can be turned over to the 
proper authorities and called a job done. Playground 
equipment can be bought and installed, and again when 
the job is done, it is done. A crippled child can be given 
medical care, braces and what needs he, and when he is 
cured, there also is a good job completed. 

In Kiwanis, administrations come and administrations 
go, while Kiwanis goes on forever. It seems hardly fair 
that one administration should begin a work that another 
or maybe even a third administration will have to finish. 
It is quite possible that the second or the third adminis- 
tration may not have the enthusiasm and the interest the 
one did which began that particular work, 

It also seems better policy for a Kiwanis club not to 
bend its energies toward contributions to help in the main- 
tenance of this, that or the other permanent charity. 
What at first is a kindness on the part of Kiwanis soon 
becomes a duty, and the organization is expected to con- 
tinue indefinitely a work thus begun in time of some 
emergency. 

The club which takes up as an objective some piece of 
work which can be finished within a certain time, and 
permits the membership to dust its hands and exclaim 
with joy “There is a good job well done!” will have done 
most toward holding the enthusiasm and coéperation of the 
membership. When a Kiwanis club becomes a mere money 
raising organization for other groups, it is on its way 
toward dry rot and loss of interest and usefulness in 
the community. 

Look around for a job which can be tackled with en- 
thusiasm and finished with alacrity, and you will have a 
live, up and coming club ready to take on the next job 
and finish that. 
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The New Laiswe 


HE Special Objectives of Kiwanis 

for 1934-35 are: Maintenance of 

adequate educational facilities, es- 
pecially making for character 
development; 

Active participation by all Kiwa- 
nians in securing simple, economical 
and efficient local government; 

Directive Education for the proper 
use of the New Leisure. 

We are in an era when there is 
more of leisure for the bulk of our 
people than ever before in the world’s 
history. With the millions of unem- 
ployed and with shortened hours per 
week in demand, especially in the great 
industrial centers, all signs are pointing 
to still more leisure in the future. Un- 
der this New Deal men will work only 
from 30 to 35 hours per week out of a 
week of 168 hours. What will they do 
with the other 133 hours? Leisure can 
destroy life or it can become the fruit- 
ful field for a growing and expanding 
life. Which will it be? 

Several years ago there appeared 
an article in a London newspaper 
which tabulated the results of a ques- 
tionnaire on allotment of time. The 
assumption was made that man would 
live his scriptural number of years, 
(three score years and ten). The al- 
lotment in actual years is: 

Sleep, 23 years; school, 1% years; 
walking, 2% years; sickness, 1% 
years; work, 18 years; waiting for 
trains, 15 days; eating, 3 years; read- 
ing, 7 years; idling, 2% years; wash- 
ing, shaving and dressing, 2% years; 
play, 1% years; entertainment, 1% 
years; sundries, 7 years. 

These eighteen years of work will 
be reduced for millions of people to 
twelve years. It is that margin of six 
years which may now be added to 
our leisure years for reading, play, 
walking, and sundries. For real living 
we need more than a job and an in- 
come. We need beauty and knowledge. 
We need books and pictures and mu- 
sic. We need song and dance and play. 
We need travel and adventure. We 
need friends and companionship. All 
this we can enjoy only in our leisure. 
We must, therefore, teach our chil- 
dren how to use their leisure time 
profitably and entertainingly by arous- 
ing their interests in those numerous ac- 
tivities of the body and mind which they 


those 


Kiwanian Moseley gave this address before the 
Kiwanis Ciub of Dothan, Alabama, last year when 
he was an active member of that club and Super- 
intendent of Schools of Dothan. 


can pursue as amateurs in later life. 

The ideal which we hold up for our 
children in sports—teamwork—should 
be stressed in all the social sciences 
we teach. Sportsmanship is one of the 
finest qualities of character. It is most 
tragically lacking in our economic, so- 
cial and political life. A real game is 
now on merit only. In a real game, 
ancestry, influence, position and mon- 
ey count for nothing. In a real game 
one doesn’t cheat, bully, or play foul. 
Above all, in a real game, there are 
rules which the players are proud and 
zealous to observe. Wouldn’t it be fine 
if men and women, boys and girls, 
would carry over the valuable lessons 
learned in sportsmanship in school in- 
to their daily lives? The proper use 
of leisure may teach these ideals. 

There are two kinds of leisure: 

1. There is leisure due to shortened 
hours of work and a diminished num- 
ber of working days. This, we are told, 
is the consummation devoutly wished 
by the engineers of the NRA. Such a 
leisure implies an income sufficient to 
finance an avocation presumably to be 
pursued by the leisurely. 

2. The second kind of leisure is 
an enforced idleness. This type is the 
kind that brings the empty purse. It 
is this second type of leisure that 
flings a challenge to the school. The 
challenge lies in the 
the merely time-filling amusements 
that seem adequate to an untainted 
taste. To discriminate between the 
cheap and the artistic in the theatre; 
to appreciate the really valuable, and 
disregard the merely popular best- 
sellers in books and magazines; to 
learn the almost invisible line between 
sentiment and sentimentality in verse; 
to refuse to listen to the dirty, filthy, 
stories merely to pass away the time; 
to equip the student too often depen- 
dent on his teacher for his inspiration 
and originality, to keep his mind alive 
and his own hands efficient while he 
waits for his turn to come. These are 
some of the lessons in good taste that 
compose a necessary part of our course 
of study for our young people. 

The schools have accepted the chal- 
lenge and adopted several years ago 
objectives which are very much in line 
with the Kiwanis programs. These ob- 
jectives which are known everywhere 
as the Seven Cardinal Objectives in 
Education are: 

1. Health and Safety 

2. Worthy Home Membership 


competition of 
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3. Mastery of the Tools and Tech- 
nics of Learning 

4. Vocational and Economic Ef- 
fectiveness 

5. Faithful Citizenship 

( Wise Use of Leisure 

7. Ethical Character 


Program 

It should be the aim to serve the peo- 
ple of all ages—children, youth and 
adults. Many doors should be opened 
leading to self-fulfillment through phys- 
ical, dramatic, musical, art, hand- 
craft, social, nature and literary ac- 
tivities. Much effort should be made 
to ascertain the varied desires of peo- 
ple as to types of things they deeply 
long to engage in rather than selling 
before everybody a cut-and-dried pro- 
gram which they can take or leave. 
“Play for everybody” should be the 
slogan, not development of profession- 
al teams; the amateur, the dub, should 
have large consideration. 

The following is a typical program 
for a large city. It is the program for 
one of the centers in Philadelphia: 
Recreational Features 

Physical Recreation: 

Clubs and leagues — basketball, 
volleyball, baseball, handball, line 
soccer, hockey. 
Dancing—aesthetic, folk, clog, so- 
cial. 

Handcraft Recreations: 

Shop activities built around home 
—the Christmas tree and its ac- 
cessories, the garden, the home 
golf course, ornamental iron fix- 
tures. 

Shop activities built around week- 
end camping—the shelter, tables, 
beds, chairs, stoves, wagons, whit- 
tling, model aeroplanes, toys, etc. 

Home Interest Activities: 

Sewing, millinery, knitting, cro- 
cheting, novelties, rug-making. 
Food Rooms—camp cookery, so- 
cial refreshments. 

Musical Recreations: 

Choral groups 

Orchestral groups 
Art Recreations: 

Nature painting. 

Quiet Game Recreations: 

Club Activities—a wide range not 
included above depending upon 
community interests. 
Educational Features 
Lectures — including educational 
films. Study and reading rooms 
(Turn to page 876) 
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Hugo Sauer Forest 


Nursery Dedicated 


at Rhinelander, Wisconsin 


By SCOTT LEAVITT 


Chairman, Wisconsin-Upper Michigan District Committee on Conservation and 


Reforestation; Forester; 


national President Harper Gat- 

ton in an unforgettable, inspir- 
ing address on the 28th of April, the 
U. S. Forest Service tree nursery near 
Rhinelander, Wisconsin, is now not 
only officially named the Hugo Sauer 
Nursery, but is recognized as a living 
example of what Kiwanis can accom- 
plish when its vision and motto of 
“We Build” are put to work. 

In 1929 a new regional office of 
the U. S. Forest Service was estab- 
lished at Milwaukee, and in addition 
to areas of forest land in Michigan 
and Minnesota, the government by in- 
vitation of the states began to acquire 
cut and burned over forest lands in 
Wisconsin by the slow process of pur- 
chase. The object was to restore for- 
est growth which made it necessary 
that seedling trees be raised. 

Oneida County, Wisconsin, led by 
Chairman Smith of its county board, 
offered a 33-acre tract of suitable 
land upon which to plant tree seed, 
because that county had witnessed 
the calamity of destruction of its for- 
est resources. Appropriations, how- 
ever, were at that time scant with 
which to develop a nursery. Kiwanis 
saw and grasped its great opportunity. 

In 1930 and 1931, Hugo Sauer of 
the Milwaukee club was chairman of 
the Committee on Conservation and 
Reforestation of the Wisconsin-Upper 
Michigan District, and he headed a 
movement to raise $10,000, to which 
an added gift was promised. In spite 
of the fact that the depression was 
coming to its worst, he carried on 
and had turned over to the Forest 
Service more than $6,000 when his 
failing health added to other causes 
its insistence that he lay aside his 
activities. 


[) national ? and named by Inter- 


Member Milwaukee Club 


But Hugo Sauer lived long enough 
to see the money he had raised applied 
to the planting of seed and the devel- 
opment of the nursery, and to see 
seedling trees transplanted to begin 
the regeneration of waste areas. 

Having made possible the develop- 
ment of that nursery in 1931, Hugo 
Sauer died in 19338, just as the Fed- 
eral Government was beginning its re- 
cent great expansion of reforestation 
through the use of CCC labor. 

So it is that the Forest Service Nur- 
sery at Rhinelander has been named 
the Hugo Sauer Nursery and has be- 
come a Kiwanis shrine. A_ great, 


rugged boulder has been set in the 


This bronze plaque cast in the form of a Forest 
Service shield, with the emblem of Kiwanis In- 
ternational 
fixed to a 
naming the nursery for Hugo Sauer, 
and Conservationist. 


superimposed upon it, permanently 
memorial rock, bears an inscription 
Kiwanian 
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triangle where the entrance road to 
the nursery turns from state highway 
number 8, two miles southwest of 
Rhinelander, and on it there is fixed 
a bronze memorial plaque, the tribute 
of the Milwaukee club and the Wiscon- 
sin-Upper Michigan District. 

Present at the dedication were the 
widow and two sons of Hugo Sauer, 
Hans and Louis, and likewise brother 
H. G. Sauer and his wife. To the 
younger son, Louis, was given the 
privilege of unveiling the plaque. 

The impressive program, in the open 
sunshine of a rare April day included 
the invocation by Rev. H. C. Spear of 
Rhinelander; address of welcome by 
Dr. Hugo O. Schneiders of Wausau, 
lieutenant governor, North Central 
Division; unveiling of the plaque by 
Louis Sauer, son of Hugo Sauer; 
presentation of the plaque and nur- 
sery to U. S. Forest Service by A. C. 
Hall of Milwaukee, governor of Wis- 
consin-Upper Michigan District of 
Kiwanis; acceptance by Axel Lindh, 
supervisor of Nicolet National Forest, 
and H. Basil Wales, regional chief of 
timber management, U. S. Forest 
Service. 

President Harper 
dedicatory address. Then singing of 
“America the Beautiful,’”’ was led by 
Kiwanian R. W. Anderson of Iron 
Mountain, Michigan, and the benedic- 
tion was given by Rev. H. C. Spear. 

The writer had the honor of presid- 
ing at this dedication. 

The Hugo Sauer Kiwanis Nursery is 
now over 60 acres in extent and is 
producing white, norway, and jack 
pine and spruce seedlings at a ¢a- 
pacity approximating 30 million 
trees a year—more than enough, set 
six feet apart as they are transplanted 
on denuded lands, to encircle the earth 
at the equator. They will replant 
30,000 acres a year. 

At the dedication that day and at 
the banquet that night at Wausau, 
where almost 250 were present, Pres- 
ident Gatton, putting the meaning and 
spirit of the occasion into eloquent 
words, spoke of Hugo Sauer as being 
truly an exemplification of that Ki- 
wanis spirit and purpose which plant 
and build today that which will benefit 
the future. He pledged Kiwanis to the 
cause of restoration and conservation. 


Gatton made the 
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Lou Boedecker, supervisor of the Highway Patrol, received the third pledge from Lou Croonen- 


berghs, chairman of 


the Highway Patrol Board and also chairman of the District Committee on 


Public Safety. District Governor Mark Farris is looking at his pledge card. 


Montana District's Safety Campaign 
By MARK FARRIS 


Governor of the Montana District 


N THE first day of spring the 
C) Montana District of Kiwanis 
launched a campaign of Public 
Safety. This campaign started with the 
distribution of Golden Rule driver 
pledges and Golden Rule driver stick- 
ers to each of the clubs in the district. 
The objective was endorsed by Gov- 
ernor Elmer F, Holt of Montana, and 
other prominent state officials. 

Because of the ruthless slaughter of 
human lives on the highways of our 
country, the Montana District early 
this year adopted the special objective 
of Public Safety in the belief that Ki- 
wanis can be of more service to our 
communities. It is a fact that every 
careless driver is a potential killer. He 
must be eliminated and thus provide 
safer highways for our economic and 
pleasure use. With this objective clear- 
ly stated, the district committee, head- 
ed by Lou Croonenberghs, has pre- 
pared a Golden Rule driver pledge. 
Those who sign the pledge are given 
a sticker for their windshields. Pledges 
and stickers have been forwarded to 
every Kiwanis club in Montana for 
distribution to the motoring public. 
These clubs anticipate generous sup- 
port in this humanitarian challenge, 
and recommend that the pledge be 
fastened up above the windshield as 
a constant reminder that to deviate 
therefrom may involve the driver in 
an otherwise preventable accident 
which might cause him everlasting re- 
gret. 

The district purchased 15,000 gold- 
en rule stickers at a cost of $3.40 
per thousand and a member at Helena 
printed the pledges at about $1.60 per 
thousand, making the total cost of 
$5.00 per thousand. These were passed 
out to the various clubs who received 
quotas for distribution appropriate to 
the size of their respective cities. 


The stubs on the pledge cards are 
given to Chairman Lou Croonenberghs. 
A clerk in the Highway Patrol Office 
files these stubs so that when a sticker 
is taken away from one of the pledg- 
ers, the local club responsible for the 
signing of that pledge is notified and 
they in turn can take proper disciplin- 
ary measures upon the offender. 

We sent a Golden 
Rule pledge and 
sticker to all of the 
district governors, 
International com- 
mittee chairmen, 
International offi- 


Golden 
Rule 


1 PROMISE I WILL: 
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days of 1935 Kiwanis was instrumental 
in the organization of the Montana 
Highway Safety Council. This council 
is comprised of a representative from 
each of such organizations as Kiwanis, 
Rotary, Montanans Inc., Chambers of 
Commerce, Automobile Dealers, Auto- 
mobile Associations, Farmers’ Codper- 
atives, Farmers’ Union, Insurance 
Agents’ Association, Truckmen’s Asso- 
ciation, Oil Industry, and others. 


Safety Council Clarifies Political 
Chaos Regarding Safety Bills 


It is the concensus of opinion that 
the Safety Council, through its repre- 
sentative group was instrumental] in 
clarifying the political chaos surround- 
ing a number of safety bills in the 
legislature, and crystallized sentiment 
toward the passage of a highway patrol 
act. Since the patrolmen took the field 
a year ago, Kiwanis has provided 
speakers on the act, with a view of as- 
sisting to educate the motoring public. 
The highway patrol act speaks for it- 
self in the record accomplished. 

The Golden Rule driver pledge and 
sticker are the culmination of the ac- 
tivities outlined above. The whole 
project was carefully planned. The 
mere fact that it had the endorsement 
of the Highway Patrol, Montana’s 
Chief Executive, and other state of- 
ficials, gave the project such an im- 
petus that it could not help but ac- 
complish the translation of the Golden 
Rule into the universal language of 
helpfulness. A successful campaign. 





cers, and past presi- 1. Drive my car with utmost care at all times. 


dents. The response 
has been tremen- 
dous, as there were 
some eight dis- 
tricts that have 


to law. 


Keep my lights and brakes in good con- 
dition and have them inspected according 


3. Read and abide re the rules and regula- 
rnd forth by 


the Highway Patrol 


signified their in- 4. Drive ai SAFE SPEED. 
tention of either 5. Drive at ali times on the right side of 
studying the plan a ae. 
ying Pp 6. Not pass a school bus while it is loading 
further or adopt- or unloading. 
ing it outright. 7. Not pass on hills and curves. 
The Montana Dis- 8. Observe and abide by Highway signs and 
markings. 


trict has for sev- 
eral years actively 
participated in pub- 
lic safety. During 
the year 1934 most 


9. Remember the other fellow and do unto 
him as 1 wish him to do unto me. 
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safety posters in PR eo 
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brakes, and steer- 














ing gear for the 
first time in this 
state. Thousands 
of cars were tested 
free. In the early 








GOLDEN RULE 
DRIVER 


The Pledge Card and Golden Rule Sticker. 
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Lockland, Ohio, Keeps Two Schools Open 


By HARRY R. BENGE 
Member of Board of Directors Lockland, Ohio, Club 


ularly Cincinnati, that best gov- 

erned city in America, can and 
still does boast of owning and operat- 
ing two of the finest schools of oppor- 
tunity in the country for problem and 
wayward children. However, such 
would not be true had it not been for 
the fact that the Lockland Kiwanis 
club completed one of the biggest ac- 
tivities ever attempted in Division III 
of the Ohio District. 

But first, a word about the two 
schools, namely: the Glenview School 
for boys, and the Hillcrest School for 
girls. These schools are operated for 
the care of those children who have 
not committed misdeeds bad enough 
for their incarceration in a reforma- 
tory, but yet, who are the type of 
problem children who should not be 
placed in the public schools. 

The financial support of the Glen- 
view and Hillcrest schools began to 
cause trouble in Cincinnati about the 
first of February. Originally they were 
owned by the City of Cincinnati and 
were supported by the city council. 
But as the years went on the council 
saw fit to turn the schools over to the 
direction of the Board of Education, 
and their operation became a problem 
for the latter to think about. Matters 
moved along quite smoothly until the 
voters of the state reduced the real 
estate tax levy by five mills, thus de- 
priving the schools of a large part of 
their revenue. About the first of the 
year, the Board of Education an- 
nounced in the public press that the 
schools would soon close unless some 
other political subdivision came for- 
ward with some monetary aid. No one 
appeared to take this bit of news at 
all seriously until the Board of County 
Commissioners offered $15,000, and 
then suddenly withdrew the offer after 
it was announced that the schools 
would close as soon as the county offer 
was used up. 

It was at this time that Russell 
Riddle, president of the Lockland Ki- 
wanis club gave serious consideration 
to the situation. He realized that these 
children were in dire need of a spe- 
cialized course of training that the 
public schools were unable to give, 
and if any changes were to be made, 
the schools should be enlarged instead 
of closed. Here indeed was a situation 
that needed Kiwanis if anything ever 
did. 

President Riddle immediately called 
a meeting of a special committee and 
the situation was carefully studied to 
determine a course of action. The out- 
come was the plan for a huge mass 
meeting to protest the closing of the 
institutions. The very next day, how- 


[‘siasiy cis COUNTY and partic- 





ever, it was discovered that in the 
next two weeks the schools would be 
completely closed and that if anything 
was to be done it must be done quick- 
ly. The City Council, the Board of 
Education, and the Board of County 
Commissioners were all contacted and 
agreed to send representatives to a 
meeting that would be held in just 
three days. Three days to work in- 
stead of two weeks. 

In two days’ time 86 different busi- 
ness, civic, and professional organiza- 
tions had been contacted and had 
promised their support by sending 
delegates to the planned meeting which 
was to be held in the County Commis- 
sioners’ offices. 

It was decided to have a member of 
our own club, Raymond P. Myers, 
Lieutenant Governor of Division III, 
as the chairman of the meeting. We 
felt that this was entirely fitting be- 
cause the other clubs in the division 
had promised their aid; therefore, 
Lieutenant Governor Myers was intro- 
duced as the ranking official of Ki- 
wanis International in Southwestern 
Ohio. The chairman made the opening 
address to the three political groups, 
pleading with them to get together and 
stop being at loggerheads over such a 
vital issue. Speaking for over 500 Ki- 
wanians in his division, Kiwanian 
Myers said that it was immaterial to his 
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organization who paid the bills for the 
schools as it all came out of the same 
pocket in the end—that of the tax- 
payer. 

The meeting was a great success. At 
its conclusion, a committee was ap- 
pointed from the citizens present to 
meet with a committee made up of rep- 
resentatives of the city council, board 
of education, and county commis- 
sioners. After several meetings of 
these two committees, it was plainly 
seen that the city council was the or- 
ganization preventing the operation of 
the two schools. Attention was then 
centered on this august body, and af- 
ter much argument, the council agreed 
to pay its share of the expenses, so 
that we were assured that the two 
schools would definitely remain open, 
due to a hard working Kiwanis club. 

The Lockland Kiwanis club is a 
small club, but so much splendid, con- 
structive publicity was received and 
“Sell Kiwanis” was so _ thoroughly 
done that, before many weeks, we ex- 
pect to be under the classification of 
a large club due to the increase in 
membership. Perhaps this might bet- 
ter be illustrated by the following 
comment of a columnist of a local 
paper who writes under the name of 
Mr. Chat: “Mr. Chat nods his approval 
as he assembles bits of knowledge con- 
cerning worth-while activities of thou- 
sands of Kiwanis clubs during the past 
21 years. He is proud of the fact that 
the community of which he writes 
every day boasts of an organization 
such as the Lockland Kiwanis club.” 

Is there a better way to fulfill the 
1936 slogan “Sell Kiwanis” than by 
the accomplishment of achievements 
such as the one just described? 


Kiwanians and Kiwanis Clubs Quick to Act 
in Flood and Tornado Disasters 


N recent months the press, radio and 

news releases in the movies have 

brought the stories of the disasters 
of flood and tornado to everyone. 

There are Kiwanis clubs in prac- 
tically all of the cities in the afflicted 
areas and from them have been re- 
ceived many reports of individual 
heroism, reports of individual and club 
activity on behalf of the sufferers, 
and stories of conditions that made 
club meetings impossible for a time. 
But running through it all is a story 
of the high spirit and the fortitude 
that was back of the immediate deci- 
sion to start right in rebuilding, as 
cities and as Kiwanis clubs. 

Because of the limitations of space 
the details of Kiwanis action, either 
individual or club, in all of the cities 
cannot be mentioned. 

In Pennsylvania a great many cities 
were affected. From the reports we 
have received, there are several high 
spots. At Harrisburg, for example, 
C. G. Moss, manager of radio station 
WKBO, put in over three days on the 
air broadcasting, with practically no 





sleep. His efforts saved numberless 
lives. Over 13,000 announcements of 
every nature were made and the con- 
tributions received through his broad- 
casts amounted to over $67,000. 

One case well indicates the nature 
of his service—an airplane reported a 
woman seen waving a sheet from the 
third story of a marooned house. He 
broadcast an appeal to J. LeRue Hess, 
member of the club and Burgess of 
Duncannon, who reported back that a 
power boat was necessary to reach 
them. The appeal was picked up by 
Edward Kottmyer of Dover who loaded 
an outboard motor boat on a truck and 
started for the scene of action. But 
the situation as it was broadcast got 
the attention of the Kirk family 
who lives nearby and Eddie Kirk, age 
19, said he would go out in a canoe. 
Donning a pair of swimming shorts, a 
heavy coat of grease, and a raincoat, 
he started out in a canoe and in three 
trips rescued nine people. Before call- 
ing it a day he looked around for 
some more and on this last trip he 
was accompanied by one of the men he 
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had rescued. At this time his canoe 
was overturned in the rapid current 
and the two of them swam to 
the nearest large tree. It was then 
that Edward Kottmyer with his motor 
boat came to their rescue, but only 
after nine hours of exposure. 

The club is working to secure a 
Carnegie Medal for Eddie Kirk. In 
the meantime a Kiwanis Service Medal 
has been presented to Kiwanian Moss 
by Past District Governor Frank J. 
Wallis at a special meeting. 

At Steelton, Pennsylvania, Dr. J. 
R. Beyrent, president of the club and 
F. A. Robbins, Jr., chairman of the 
Welfare Association, along with all of 
of the members of the club worked 
strenuously for days without sleep. 
The same story can be told of all the 
cities of Pennsylvania that were af- 
fected. 

Everyone knows of the hurricane 
that hit Gainesville and Cordele, Geor- 
gia. District Governor Joe Shaw has 
reported that many Kiwanians have 


Boundary Tablet Dedicated at Blaine, Washington- 


Northwest Kiwanis District ush- 
ered in United States-Canada Week by 
dedicating an official Kiwanis Bound- 
ary Tablet at the boundary of Blaine, 
Washington and Douglas, British Co- 
lumbia. The ceremony took place 
within the shadow of the $100,000 
Peace Portal and was participated in 
by government and Kiwanis officials 
from both sides of the border. 

The chairman of the day, J. Percy 
Copp of New Westminister, B. C., lieu- 
tenant governor last year, was the 
man who directed the building of the 
monument on behalf of the Kiwanis 
organization. Speakers included Dis- 
trict Governor Irwin H. Jones of 
Wenatchee; Lieutenant Governor 
Charles E. Thompson of Vancouver, 
B. C.; International Field Service Rep- 


R- Saturday, April 25, the Pacific- 
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Left: International Vice President Clinton S. Harley 


suffered because 80 per cent of all 
business houses was razed and also 
much of the residential section—T72 
blocks in all. No members were in- 
jured but a number lost relatives. 

The clubs of the district and also 
the clubs of the Carolinas District, 
under the leadership of District Gov- 
ernor J. Henry LeRoy, Jr., responded 
generously in raising funds. W. Carl 
Stallworth, president of the Gaines- 
ville club, reported a wonderful meet- 
ing full of spirit and courage right 
after the tornado. 


A Story of Courage 

Tupelo, Mississippi, is another Ki- 
wanis city that was hit very hard by a 
recent disaster. Frank Henderson is 
president of this club. The clubs of 
the Louisiana-Mississippi District have 
been very generous in their support, 
with the district going over $500.00 
in funds raised immediately. 

Rev. S. E. Howie, youthful and 
energetic pastor of the First Presby- 


resentative Franklin H. Kean, Chicago; 
Mayor F. W. Agee of Blaine; Harold 
L. Hutton, representing the Mayor of 
New Westminster; District Secretary 
Harold C. Jones; and Rev. W. B. 
Willan of New Westminister, who de- 
livered the invocation. 

The official representative of the 
Premier of British Columbia, Kiwa- 
nian A. Wells Gray of Victoria, Minis- 
ter of Lands and Municipal Affairs for 
British Columbia and _ International 
Vice President Clinton S. Harley of 
Seattle, each stood upon the soil of 
their home countries and clasping 
hands, dedicated the plaque as it was 
uncovered by Secretary D. E. Mac- 
Kenzie of the New Westminster Kiwa- 
nis club. 

Delightful solo numbers were sung 
by Sydney Shaw, accompanied by 
Leonard Moxham of New Westminster. 

Representatives were present from 
the Kiwanis Clubs of Wenatchee, 
Tacoma, University Seattle, North 
Central, Seattle, Ballard, Monroe, and 


We 


greetings with Kiwanian A. Wells Gray. Right: Lieutenant Governor Charles E. Thomp- 
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terian Church, and an active member 
of the Kiwanis club, didn’t wait for 
any officials or citizens to organize for 
relief but started a kitchen and began 
serving food in the local armory. 

J. P. Nanney, mayor of Tupelo, im- 
mediately contacted government offi- 
cials of the WPA and TVA projects 
as well as the Congressmen and Sen- 
ators who assured adequate govern- 
ment relief. The Commercial Appeal of 
Memphis put out a special edition, the 
proceeds of which went to the relief 
of the sufferers. 

Despite all of the damage, the club 
is going right ahead rebuilding in or- 
der to be hosts at the district conven- 
tion which will be held in Tupelo in 
September. 

On all of this there could be written 
a long story on not only the individual 
losses suffered by Kiwanians but of 
their individual heroism and their im- 
mediate responses in behalf of others. 
In all these tragic occurrences, Ki- 
wanis clubs were quick to act. 


Douglas, British Columbia 


Portland, 
Victoria 


Bellingham, Washington; 
Oregon; New Westminster, 
and Vancouver, B. C. 

Following the impressive ceremo- 
nies, the audience adjourned to a cafe 
in Blaine, where luncheon was served 
and good fellowship enjoyed. 
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exchanges 
son of Vancouver, B. C., speaking; front row, District gy Irwin H. Jones, A. Wells Gray, Clinton S. Harley and Franklin H. Kean; standing 
near piano, J. 


Percy Copp, chairman. Above: Boundary Tablet. 
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Traverse City Cherry Festival Achieves 
National Reputation 


By HAROLD TITUS 


OU may think it’s a Kiwanis 
¥ necting but it isn’t. It’s just a 

meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Cherry Festival, 
the big annual event held each July in 
Traverse City, Michigan, (this year’s 
dates are July 15, 16 and 17) and just 
because so many Kiwanians are pres- 
ent is only a commentary on the civic 
spirit of the fraters. 

Let’s go back to 1925. Kiwanian 
Jay Smith, city editor of the Traverse 
City Record-Eagle, sat at his desk, 
doing what city editors are supposed 
to do. It was early in the year. Jay 
was thinking that the town and the 
whole Grand Traverse Region, of 
which it is the center, needed a little 
sulphur and molasses. Something to 
pep it up and send it into action. 

So, as I’ve said, Jay figured the 
town and the region needed some- 
thing to pick it out of itself, some- 
thing to plan for, something to look 
forward to besides just the normal 
summer rush. And he thought and 
thought and finally he began to see 
cherry orchards—of which there are 
thousands around his town—in bloom 
and .... Well—presto, or something 
—and the idea was born. 

“Let’s have a Cherry Blossom Fes- 
tival,” said Kiwanian Jay to Kiwanian 
Lew Holliday, his paper’s managing 
editor. 

“That'll be swell,” said Lew. “You 
get it up and I’ll cheer for you.” 

“And work with me,” said Kiwanian 
Jay. 

And that’s how it all started. 

Nineteen twenty-five, remember. 
The Cherry Blossom Festival went on. 
It went on again in 1926, bigger and 
better. 

By that time Traverse City had 
demonstrated to itself what could be 
done with a little effort; it commenced 
to have dreams of grandeur and if you 
are one to follow news reels and roto- 
gravure sections, even if you are one 
of the few who haven’t yet attended 
one of the big shows held annually in 


HAROLD TITUS, novelist and short 
story writer, is also a leading fruit 
grower. For eight years he was a mem- 
ber of the Michigan Conservation Com- 
mission and is credited with having 
built up a@ forest fire-fighting system 
that is the envy of other states. He is 
the author of the novel “Timber,” a 
convincing preachment for reforestation. 


Traverse City, you know what’s come 
of it all. 

Shifted in 1928 from a blossom cel- 
ebration to a harvest festival, the 
event has gained proportions even as a 
rolling snowball. In the beginning it 
was a home-town affair; then it reached 
out into its natural region. Before 
long, the Michigan Legislature recog- 
nized that it was something more than 
a local effort for it was having a state- 
wide effect on the tourist traffic and 
the cherry industry. So the Legisla- 
ture resoluted that the celebration 
should have official recognition and 
that it shouldn’t be confined even to 
the great State of Michigan. So it be- 
came the National Cherry Festival by 
legislative action, all signed by the 
governor and everything. 

The show Traverse City puts on de- 
serves the inclusive appellation, too. 
It’s in the newspapers for weeks; it’s 
on the air for hours. The governor of 
Michigan invariably crowns the lovely 
queen. Senators appear on the pro- 
grams. And for three days, the third 
week in July, highways carry tens of 
thousands to this Northwestern Michi- 
gan locality to listen and watch and 
“Oh” and “Ah.” It’s a bang-up, good, 
worth-your-money show. 

Of course, no few citizens can han- 
dle a program of such proportions. 
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Kiwanian Jay Smith, who conceived 
the idea, was general chairman the 
first year, 1928, and has been the fes- 
tival’s publicity director since. Then 
Kiwanian Don Weeks, now secretary 
of the Chamber of Commerce, was 
general chairman for three years. 
Since then Leo Kalahar, first presi- 
dent of the Kiwanis club, has been the 
chairman. Mrs. Lela Shriver, wife of 
Kiwanian Ed Shriver, has for years 
been in charge of arrangements for 
selecting the queen and, later, con- 
ducting her hither and yon. The 
Cherry Queen always flies to Wash- 
ington with a cherry pie for the pres- 
ident. 

Other Kiwanians on the executive 
committee of ten people are Lew Hol- 
liday, Henry Olsen, Ralph Wynkoop, 
George Anderson and Arnell Eng- 
strom, who is also president of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Besides these mentioned, a score of 
Kiwanians serve on secondary com- 
mittees. You’ll find them everywhere, 
doing important work because they’re 
enthusiastic about their town and 
their festival. As I’ve said they may 
look like Kiwanis meetings of some 
sort, those sessions which come often 
through the winter and early spring in 
Traverse City. But they  aren’t. 
They’re just Traverse City folks, 
doing their duty. 

Don’t get the idea that the Kiwanis 
club is the only service club in Trav- 
erse City. It isn’t. But you can’t be 
blamed if you get the idea that the 
Kiwanis club supplies a major share 
of the leadership for the community 
and for one of the outstanding civic 
festivals of the nation. Naturally, the 
Traverse City Kiwanians want you to 
come up and see them some time—at 
festival time, for instance. 
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Governor Fitzgerald of Michigan crowning Queen Genevieve Pepera of the 1935 Cherry Festival. 
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International Committee Suggestions 


BUSINESS STANDARDS 


By FRANK G. SAYERS 
Chairman of Committee 


E may all break the Ten Com- 

mandments, but we cannot re- 
peal them. We may even break our own 
Kiwanis Standards, but they are still 
worthy ideals and noble aspirations 
which demand a fair share of an an- 
nual Kiwanis program. 

Your committee in a bulletin recently 
sent to club presidents made the foi- 
lowing practical suggestions to Busi- 
ness Standards Committees: 

1.Set aside a Business Standards 

Day, the program of which would 
include a dynamic speaker, who 
could address the club on some 
such subject as “A Square Deal 
for All and a Raw Deal for None;” 
or at which there would be a de- 
bate between two competent indi- 
viduals on the Golden Rule in 
Business; or a mock trial, con- 
ducted with dignity to emphasize 
unfair practices now extant 
2.Sponsor a high school student 
scholarship prize for the best es- 
say on Better Business Standards 
8. Distribute copies of “Kiwanis Bus- 
iness Standards” to every new 
member 

The committee calls attention to the 
fact that large illuminated cards of the 
official Kiwanis Statement on Business 
Standards intended for framing may 
be secured from International Head- 
quarters. Individual copies may be had 
for 15c, and five or more at the rate 
of 10c each. 


ECONOMY AND EFFICIENCY 
IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


By MarK A, SMITH 
Chairman of Committee 


ORE than 20% of the population 

of the United States attends 
schools. Throughout the country edu- 
cation accounts for one-third of all 
public employes. Upon the skill, de- 
votion and intelligence of teachers de- 
pends much of our future social safety 
and material progress. Your commit- 
tee calls attention to its program which 
is outlined briefly below, and a copy 
of which has been sent to every club 
president: 

1. That each club appoint a Special 
Committee on Economy and Effi- 
ciency in Public Schools 

2. That each club make a study of 
the local tax bill 

8. That each club survey the local 
school conditions 


4. That each club take counsel with 
the schools to the end that they 
may uphold and further the teach- 
ing of efficient citizensip, recog- 
nizing that upon an intelligent 
citizenry depend the safety and 
the integrity of our country. 

Our schools deserve our interest and 

our best efforts. What is dearer to us 
than our children and their prepara- 
tion for future life? 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS FOR UNITED 
STATES 


By LUTHER SNODGRASS 
Chairman of Committee 


ROFESSOR Arthur H. Compton, 

winner of the Nobel Prize in Phy- 
sics, says, “. . . The spirit of science 
is faith in the power of truth. The 
nation needs the moral strength to 
think straight. . . . In a democratic 
government it is necessary that faith 
in the power of truth shall become our 
common heritage before our political 
life shall be controlled by reason.” 

The Club Committees on Public Af- 
fairs have an unusual opportunity, if 
properly instructed and assisted by 
the President and his Board of Direc- 
tors, of educating the members by fur- 
nishing them the truth on present-day 
questions of vital importance. 

The point your Committee wishes to 
stress is that each club hold at least 
two open forums during the year, per- 
haps one in the spring and one in fall. 

The object of a forum is naturally 
to provide a practical means for the 
members of the club to get a clear un- 
derstanding of the subject chosen for 
discussion. Therefore, it is highly im- 
portant that the subject should be one 
of general interest to the members of 
the club. Not only must great care be 
exercised in the choice of the subject, 
but even greater care in the choice of 
the participants so that strict impar- 
tiality may be maintained and all 
subjects treated in a purely non-par- 
tisan manner. 

The club should in no case express 
its attitude at such meetings on the 
question under discussion. If the sub- 
ject is one upon which it is felt that 
action should be taken by the club, it 
should be referred, in orderly proce- 
dure, to the proper committee for in- 
vestigation and report to the board of 
directors, and, if they desired, in turn 
to the membership. 

It is suggested that clubs secure 
from International Headquarters, if 
they do not already have it, a copy of 
the pamphlet, “Suggestions for Club 


Committees on Public Affairs.” A bul- 
letin giving detailed suggestions on the 
matter of open forums was mailed to 
all club presidents on March 6. 

Do not hesitate to call on your In- 
ternational or District Committees on 
Public Affairs as well as International 
Headquarters. We are eager to assist. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS FOR 
CANADA 


By FRED FIELD 
Chairman of Committee 


N a bulletin recently issued by your 
committee, attention is called to the 
following five sub-heads under its ma- 
jor objective, “Solving the Problems 
Facing the Young People of Today:” 
1. Greater Opportunities for Employ- 
ment 
2. Vocational Training and Guidance 
8. Possibility of Modification of our 
Educational System 
4.Supervised Recreation 
5. Segregation of First Offenders 
In this bulletin practical suggestions 
are made for carrying out this pro- 
gram, The major objective will be close 
to the heart of every Kiwanian and no 
special appeal is necessary to secure 
the fullest codperation. 


DIRECTIVE EDUCATION FOR 
THE NEW LEISURE 


By FRANK A. JENSEN 
Chairman of Committee 


HE TERM Directive Education 

means participation by individu- 
als and groups in activities, not to 
be entertained, but to initiate and ex- 
ecute worth-while activities. It is not 
to train people to sit-and-listen their 
leisure time away, but, on the con- 
trary, to train people actually to do 
things during their leisure time. Your 
International Committee recognizes 
the great desirability of having Ki- 
wanis clubs organize a definite direc- 
tive program for education in leisure 
time through which participants will 
acquire ideas, ideals and tendencies 
with permanent values. 

In a bulletin sent to all club presi- 
dents on March 20, the committee lists 
suggested fields of activity, such as 
participation by members in certain 
activities within a Kiwanis club, spon- 
soring of programs by Kiwanis clubs, 
coéperation of Kiwanis clubs with the 
programs of other organizations. A list 
of suggested activities is also included 
in this bulletin. 
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ONTARIO-QUEBEC-MARITIME 


NITED STATES-Canada Week 

was observed in the district with 
many fine addresses and other features 
appropriate to the occasion. At least 
one flag presentation was recorded dur- 
ing the week when the Kiwanis Club of 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, presented 
an American flag to the Kiwanis Club 
of Toronto, Ontario, the presentation 
being made by the American Consul, 
Damon C. Woods, at the meeting of the 
Toronto club on April 29. A few days 
previous to this John Rowland had pre- 
sented to the Atlantic City club a 
Union Jack on behalf of the Toronto 
club. 

Inter-club relations throughout the 
district are assuming a more advanced 
status this year according to a procla- 
mation under date of April 29 over the 
official signature of District Governor 
Frank P. Dawson of Sarnia. The proc- 
lamation, bearing the imprimatur of 
Kiwanis International, through its 
chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
Club Relations, C. Douglas Taylor of 
Montreal, Quebec, sets aside the month 
of June to be known as the Ontario- 
Quebec-Maritime District Inter-Club 
month. The plan has been fully ac- 
cepted and approved by the chairman 
of the District Committee on Inter- 
Club Relations, R. E. Hipwell, who is 
arranging an extensive series of inter- 
club meetings which along with the 
growing interest concerning the Wash- 
ington Convention will make June a 
banner month in the district. 

The invitation extended by Governor 
Lonsdale J. Roper of the Capital Dis- 
trict to the two Canadian districts has 
met with happy favor in the district 





and has been officially accepted by Gov- 
ernor Dawson. Because of the closer 
friendship formed between the Capital 
and the Ontario-Quebec-Maritime Dis- 
tricts at the time of the formation of 
the Prince George’s County, Maryland, 
club and subsequent events culminating 
in the presentation of the fellowship 
chair to the Ontario-Quebec-Maritime 
District by the Capital District group, 
the Washington dinner party, on June 
23, will prove to be a veritable love 
feast. 


NEBRASKA-IOWA 


HREE very successful divisional 

inter-club meetings were held dur- 
ing the month of April, at each of 
which District Governor John S. Nol- 
len of Grinnell, Iowa, was the guest 
speaker. On April 14, 225 Kiwanians 
and guests from Cedar Rapids, Mar- 
shalltown, Ames, Mason City, Cresco, 
Newton and Des Moines, Iowa, gath- 
ered at Waterloo and enjoyed a most 
pleasant evening together. Interna- 
tional Trustee W. E. Wolcott of Des 
Moines and Past Governors Clark 
Beems of Cedar Rapids and Herman 
Knudson of Mason City were in at- 
tendance. 

On April 27 the Wayne, Nebraska, 
club was host to 230 Kiwanians and 
ladies from Norfolk and Omaha, Neb- 
raska, Sioux City, lowa, and Yankton, 
South Dakota. A very fine meeting was 
followed with dancing and cards. 

Kiwanians and guests numbering 
125 from clubs in Division IV met at 
Missouri Valley, Iowa, on April 28 in 
a very enthusiastic meeting. On this 
occasion and in Wayne, District Gov- 





ernor Nollen spoke on the “Interna- 
tional Situation,’’ while in Waterloo his 
subject was, “The First Objective of 
Kiwanis.” These inter-club meetings 
are very materially strengthening the 
district. 

A meeting of the district board of 
trustees was held in Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, on April 29. Reports showed the 
district to be in a flourishing condition 
with a large increase in membership 
and with no clubs confronted with 
very serious problems. Arrangements 
were made for participation in the 
Washington Convention and plans 
were outlined for the district conven- 
tion in the fall. Past International 
President Raymond M. Crossman of 
Omaha was in attendance and gave 
the meeting the benefit of his wise 
counsel and advice. 


MICHIGAN 

NDER the general direction of Jo- 

seph G. Prance of Detroit, past 
governor of the district, the Associ- 
ated Clubs of Detroit and Highland 
Park, with the aid of the police de- 
partments of those two cities, provided 
a day’s outing for approximately 3,500 
under-privileged children at Belle Isle 
Park during July and August last year. 
The program included supervised rec- 
reation and free lunches. 

The general slogan for the work 
was, “From the danger zone into the 
play zone.”’ Kiwanian Prance is of the 
opinion that this work can be multi- 
plied several times during this coming 
summer. It has received the highest 
commendation from city officials. 

The major problem of transportation 





Scene at the inter-club meeting at Montreal when International Presideng Harper Gatton and Mrs. Gatton were the guests of honor. Reading from 


left to right are Mrs. Ritchie, wife of the president of the Montreal Rotary club; Mrs. Douglas Bremner; J. Walter C. Taylor, former International 
vice president; President L. T. Havill of the Montreal club; International President Gatton; His Worship Mayor Houde, C. B. E., of Montreal; Mrs. 


on; Lieutenant Governor Douglas Bremner; 


Ma. L. T. 


Havill and Immediate Past President Henry T. Fyon. 
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is handled by city buses in the morning 
and afternoon. The clubs made indi- 
vidual contributions of $75 each. 

A divisional meeting held at Ply- 
mouth was attended by 150 Kiwanians 
—representatives from 11 clubs of 
Division VI. President Claude Dyke- 
house of the host club called the meet- 
ing to order and introduced Lieuten- 
ant Howard Spedding of Ann Arbor, 
who presided at the meeting. Reports 
were given by Norman Edwards of 
East Dearborn, chairman of the Dis- 
trict On-to-Washington Committee, 
and Harry Brewer of College Park, 
Detroit, chairman of the District Com- 
mittee on Under-Privileged Child. 

District Governor Vernon E. Chase 
of Dearborn expressed his approval of 
work being done in the division. In- 
ternational Trustee Claude Dock of 
Northwest Detroit stressed the need 
for vocational guidance of youth and 
requested the clubs as organizations 
and the members individually to assist 
the young people in choosing a voca- 
tion. 

President T. Fred Older of Ypsil- 
anti told of the work of his club; other 
presidents who reported for their clubs 
were Walter Springer, Ann Arbor; 
Bruce Plankell, Chelsea; Ralph W. 
Goodall, Dearborn; Stanley Smith, 
East Dearborn; Lee Hileman, Ecorse; 
Claude Dykehouse, Plymouth; Harry 
Bratt, River Rouge; Frank Hutchin- 
son, Wayne; Lewis Hooper, Wyan- 
dotte; and Secretary Charles F. Lea- 
son of Monroe, who reported for Pres- 
ident Hobart V. Hodge. 

Secretary Paul Niehaus of Chelsea 
led the group in singing several songs. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


HE District Committee on the 

Support of Churches and their 
Spiritual Aims has made definite rec- 
ommendations to all of the clubs in 
this district regarding programs, co- 
éperating in community-wide programs 
to promote church attendance, stress- 
ing the unity aims of all churches, 
lending interest to religious work in 
rural sections by stimulating programs 
and urging members to accept posi- 
tions of leadership in any movements 
that have this general objective. 

Rev. John B. Kniseley of Northum- 
berland is chairman of this committee. 

So far this year six new clubs have 
been built in the district—Westview, 
sponsored by Pittsburgh; Danville, 
sponsored by Shamokin; Souderton- 
Telford, sponsored by Lansdale and 
Sellersville; Middletown, sponsored by 
Steelton and Harrisburg; Springdale, 
sponsored by Tarentum and New Ken- 
sington; and the latest club to be char- 
tered, on May 6, Bradford, sponsored 
by the Warren club. The charter was 
presented by Governor Frank E. Fin- 
ley at a meeting when Past Governor 
J. Belmont Mosser of St. Marys was 
the principal speaker. 

The officers and directors of the 
new Bradford club are: President, Jack 
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1 More than 200 Kiwanians from the Florence, South Carolina, Belmont, Gastonia, Newton and 
Mooresville, North Carolina, clubs met in a spirited meeting at Charlotte, North Carolina, to pay 


special honor to International Trustee James M. 


Lynch of Florence. The feature of the meeting, 


which was arranged under the direction of the Inter-Club Committee, William H. Williams, chair- 
man, was an address by Trustee Lynch. In the photograph, left to right, standing, are: President 
UI. E. Howe of the Belmont club; Immediate Past President Charles W. Upchurch of the Charlotte 
‘club; President H. M. Van Sleen of the Gastonia club; President C. E. Cline of the Newton club; 
"President H. W. Rogers of the Mooresville club; Treasurer Roy S. Smith of the Charlotte club; 
amd Secretary Hunter Marshall, Jr., of the Charlotte club. Seated are: Vice President John R. 
Knott of Charlotte, Kiwanian Williams, Trustee Lynch, Lieutenant Governor J. Wade Hendricks of 
Statesville, North Carolina and President Richard E. Thigpen of the Charlotte club. 


J. McDowell; First Vice President, Ray 
J. Cooper; Second Vice President, 
Sam W. Gregg, Jr.; Secretary, John 
L. Connely; Treasurer, Lynn G. Smith; 
Directors, John A. Fitzgibbon, E. R. 
Torgler, Thomas R. Clark, Leo Stoner, 
J. Bertram Fisher, J. K. Thamm and 
Norbert H. Johnston. 

The opportunity for service was 
never seized more eagerly than by al- 
most every club in the district during 
and after the disastrous floods which 
swept the state in March. Stricken 
cities and communities along the 
swollen Conemaugh, Kiskiminetas, Al- 
legheny, Ohio, Monongahela, Youghi- 
ogheny, Susquehanna and many other 
streams and tributaries faced the 
greatest tragedy of their history. To 
their aid came the resources of all 
agencies, among which Kiwanis clubs 
played a prominent part. Monetary 
contributions poured into the flood 
areas from clubs, the list of which is 
too long to enumerate. Individual Ki- 
wanians played major roles in the task 
of succor and rehabilitation. The whole 
story would make a book in itself; 
suffice to say that the inspiration and 
ideals of Kiwanis proved themselves 
when thousands of sufferers needed 
them most. 


CAROLINAS 


HARLESTON, South Carolina, was 

host to the clubs of Division VIII 
recently. The meeting was held 
in the “city by the sea” during the 
Azalea Festival and the visiting Ki- 
wanians were most enthusiastic about 
both the meeting and the festival. 

A very successful inter-club meet- 
ing was held at Florence, South Caro- 
lina, with Kiwanians from Darlington, 
South Carolina, present. President 


Jack Wright of the host club who is 
also chairman of the District Commit- 
tee on Laws and Regulations, presided 
and W. J. Stricklin of Florence, chair- 
man of the Committee on Inter-Club 
Relations, presented the visiting Ki- 


wanians. Samuel Want of Darlington 
introduced the speaker of the evening, 
Prof. A. Bernard Rechnagel, professor 
of forestry at Cornell University. Pre- 
ceding Prof. Rechnagel’s address a 
variety program was presented by 
Frank McKeel, past president of the 
Darlington club. This included several 
musical numbers, humorous talks and 
club singing led by Raymond Wood. 


NEW YORK 


HE KIWANIS Club of Hempstead, 

New York, received its charter at 
a splendid dinner-dance meeting on 
April 4 when there were 150 Kiwan- 
ians and guests present from Rich- 
mond Hill, the sponsoring club, As- 
toria, Jamaica, Brooklyn, Jackson 
Heights and Bush Terminal. Immediate 
Past President Albert G. Field of 
Richmond Hill presided as master of 
ceremonies at the dinner and during 
the formalities of the occasion. Many 
congratulatory telegrams and letters 
were received and read by the new 
club’s president, Charles E. Vaillant. 

The program included brief ad- 
dresses by Mayor George M. Estabrook 
of Hempstead, President Eugene Gar- 
rison of the Chamber of Commerce, 
District Governor Franklin C. Haven 
and President A. F. Koehler of the 
Kiwanis Club of Bush Terminal, 
Brooklyn. The American colors were 
presented on behalf of the district by 
District Secretary-Treasurer Timothy 
W. Tinsley of Astoria, Long Island. 
President William H. Klein of Rich- 
mond Hill presented the Kiwanis ban- 
ner to President Vaillant and Lieuten- 
ant Governor John H. @chleif of As- 
toria, Long Island, gave the new club 
an official bell and gavel. 

Following are the officers and direc- 
tors of the Hempstead club; President, 
Charles E. Vaillant; Vice President, T. 
H. Ainsworth; Secretary, Robert 
L. Smith; Treasurer, Bob Hartnett; 
Directors, Tom Hartnett, Ruel Alden, 
Carroll McLaughlin; Chas. W. Gibson, 
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Jr., T. J. McLaughlin, Paul E. Myers 
and Jos. B. Dowler. 

On April 29 the Kiwanis Club of 
New York City entertained Kiwanians 
from clubs in Divisions I and VIII at 
a very successful inter-club meeting, 
when Jacob C. Klinck was the guest 
speaker. As a surprise offering the 
Manhattan Junior Glee Club meade its 
first public appearance at this meet- 
ing. The quality of their performance 
justified the hope that many more such 
clubs will result from this successful 
entry into the field of boys’ and girls’ 
work. 

For several years the Kiwanis Club 
of Schenectady has offered its services 
as host to the bowlers of the clubs in 
Division VI and of nearby clubs. A 
man-mile attendance trophy always at- 
tracts teams and visitors from many 
clubs. On April 21 the 1986 event was 
conducted and the afternoon was de- 
voted to the several matches. Follow- 
ing these, more than 200 men had 
dinner together, with community sing- 
ing, special entertainment features 
and the distribution of the bowling 
trophies and awards, as well as many 
attendance prizes, making a program 
of interest. The Division VI clubs, 
divided into east and west sections, 
sent their own winning teams to this 
contest to bowl for a trophy presented 
by Lieutenant Governor Walter S. 
Clark of Rensselaer. It was won by the 
Schenectady team. The man-mile 
award was taken home by the men 
from Malone, the most northern club 
in the district. President Walter Brad- 
ford Hill of the host club conducted 
the ceremonies, which concluded with 
an address by District Governor Haven. 


WESTERN CANADA 


CTIVITIES among the Kiwanis 

clubs of Western Canada are 
taking a more definite form with the 
coming of spring. Plans are being com- 
pleted for summer camps for boys and 
girls, mothers’ camps, rural school vis- 
itations and inter-club visits. Leth- 
bridge, Calgary, Medicine Hat and 
Swift Current held special get-togeth- 
ers during May and more occasions 
of like nature are planned for June. 


WISCONSIN-UPPER 
MICHIGAN 


E MEMBERS of the Kiwanis 
Club of Madison, Wisconsin, are 
elated over the success of their great 
inter-club meeting last April on the 
occasion of the visit of International 
President Harper Gatton. All of the 
records were broken for an inter-club 
meeting of this kind; 31 clubs out of 
a possible 40 participated, with a total 
of more than 500 guests. There was a 
100 per cent attendance of lieutenant 
governors, present officers, and nearly 
all past officers. 
After an informal luncheon Presi- 
dent Gatton visited with Dr. Glenn 
Frank, president of the University of 


Wisconsin, and then visited the United 
States Forest Products Laboratory. 
At the evening banquet guests in- 
eluded Past International Presidents 
Joshua L. Johns of Appleton and John 
H. Moss of Milwaukee; District Gover- 
nor A. C. Hall of Milwaukee; Lieu- 
tenant Governors Helmuth F. Arps of 
Chilton; Paul Schmidt of Prairie du 
Chien; Clinton E. Ostrander of White- 
water; Irving A. Clark of Janesville; 
Ray L. Rupple of Waukesha; David 
Bent of Oshkosh; C. I. Wollam of La 
Crosse; District Secretary Arthur H. 
Taylor of Milwaukee; District Treas- 
urer Melvin H. Sater of Madison; Al- 
bert F. Gallistel, president of the Mad- 
ison club; Harvey Burr, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Madison club; Past Dis- 
trict Governors John S. Addison of 
Racine; Harrison M. Wood of Racine; 
W. F. Faulkes of Madison; Past Dis- 
trict Secretary John I. Allen of Ra- 
cine; and the guest of honor, President 
Gatton. Many ladies were present. 
The musical program included num- 
bers by the West High School a capel- 
la choir of 80 voices; duets by Earl 
Brown and Whit Huff; accordion num- 
bers by Wilbur Ogden; and whistling 
solos by Miss Loraine Fessenden. 
Following this meeting which was 
full of inspiration, President Gatton 
dedicated the Hugo Sauer Nursery, 
the United States Forest Service tree 
nursery near Rhinelander, Wisconsin. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 


ISTRICT Governor Irl Foard of 
Manitou Springs, Colorado, and 
Kiwanians from clubs of Southern 
Colorado attended a meeting arranged 
by the Kiwanis Club of Pueblo, Col- 
orado, which was to welcome Interna- 
tional Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker. 
Others present at this meeting in- 
cluded District Secretary Floyd Pad- 
gett and District Treasurer Wilbur 
Hanes, both of Colorado Springs; Wil- 
liam H. Cook, president of the Trini- 
dad, Colorado, club; Walter C. Davis, 
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president of the Alamosa, Colorado, 
club; A. I. Moloney, president of the 
Monte Vista, Colorado, club; and Rob- 
ert Burnham, president of the Center, 
Colorado, club. 

Lieutenant Governor Herbert C. 
Young headed the Denver, Colorado, 
delegation. Others were present from 
Colorado Springs and Manitou Springs. 
Lieutenant Governor Luke R. Storey 
of Greeley came with his delegation 
and Past District Governors Harry 
MacDonald and Omer Gillett of Col- 
orado Springs were present. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


HE VARIOUS district committees 

are particularly active. The Good 
Roads Committee for the district is 
being revived in order to codperate 
closely with the State Road Commis- 
sioner. Governor Zack B. Hampton 
suggested that the committee study 
the state road map of the primary 
road system and designate places which 
are in need of repairs and rebuilding, 
give special consideration and study 
to traffic safety and to the road tax. 

The West Virginia Boosters Com- 
mittee has been formed which has for 
its program the advertising of the 
state from a tourist and industrial 
standpoint. 

The District Committee on Public 
Affairs is urging that all of the clubs 
in the district sponsor open forums 
for non-partisan public affairs, codép- 
erate in the advancement of education 
and particularly during Education 
Week in November, sponsor safety 
programs, cultivate a non-partisan un- 
derstanding of the Constitution, em- 
phasize the responsibility of the fran- 
chise, and conserve natural resources. 
W. W. Trent of Charleston is chair- 
man of this committee. 

The District Committee on Agricul- 
ture is urging that all clubs fill all 
farmer classifications and contact all 
rural organizations for closer coépera- 
tion, hold several meetings a year in 


Some of the 500 Kiwanians and ladies who attended the great inter-club meeting at Madison, 
Wisconsin, on the occasion of the visit of International President Harper 
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rural communities, sponsor 4-H Club 
work, sponsor a movement in each 
town to buy home-grown products 
wherever possible and study farm 
problems. J. Burns Huyett of Charles 
Town is chairman of this committee. 


ILLINOIS-EASTERN IOWA 


HIRTEEN clubs were represented 

at Newman, Illinois, on April 22 
when District Governor Raymond S. 
Blunt of the Englewood, Chicago, club 
presented that club, which was spon- 
sored by the Danville, Illinois, club 
with its charter. A total of 151 were 
in attendance. 

Lieutenant Governor Horace Batch- 
elor of Mattoon, Illinois, acted as 
toastmaster and the program included 
the invocation by the Rev. J. Graham 
Sibson of the host club; group singing 
led by Bernard Froehle of Danville, 
with Jack Roy, also of Danville, at the 
piano; an address of welcome by 
Vice-President W. C. Booton of New- 
man; the response by George McCann 
of Danville; the introduction of visitors 
by District Secretary Charles A. Brand 
of the Lake View, Chicago, club; the 
presentation of the charter by Gover- 
nor Blunt and its acceptance by Pres- 
ident H. B. Smith; special music by 
the Danville Kiwanis Double Quartet; 
the presentation of a gong and gavel 
by President Chris Leins of the spon- 
soring club to Treasurer Edgar Mor- 
row who accepted it on behalf of the 
new club; and the presentation of a 
flag by Secretary Brand, with the ac- 
ceptance speech made by Director J. 
H. Trinkle. 

Letters and telegrams of congratula- 
tion including those from Internation- 


Photo at right courtesy of Paul Parker. 


Here are some of the boys who enjoyed a vaca- 
tion last summer as the result of the extensive 
camp program adopted by the seven clubs in 
Bergen County, New see Cae bie 
sack, Paramus Valley, Pascack Valley, Ri eld 
Park-Teaneck, Rutherford-South Aen and 
Schraalenburg Valley. The story of this project 

appeared in the April issue. 


al President Harper Gatton and Inter- 
national Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker 
were read during the course of the 
evening. 

The officers and directors of the 
new club are: President, H. B. Smith; 
Vice-President, W. C. Booton; Secre- 
tary, James L. Dague; Treasurer, Ed- 
gar Morrow; Directors, J. H. Trinkle, 
E. G. Schweizer, Leonard R. Pyle, R. 
C. Gillogly, Mack Hollowell, M. L. Da- 
vis and J. Fred Carter. 


MINNESOTA-DAKOTAS 


i E GO AHEAD!” writes Dis- 

trict Secretary-Treasurer R. 
Armistead Grady. He goes on: For a 
short period in the not very distant 
past we were going backward. Next, 
for a brief period we were holding 
our own. But now we go ahead and 
the go ahead indications are not all 
statistical, either. 
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Up is the attendance record for the 
first quarter of the year and up is the 
membership record for the first quar- 
ter. Dues have been received much 
more promptly in this first quarter 
than in past years and monthly reports 
are being compiled and mailed with 
dispatch. This is all statistical and 
very gratifying but there is more to 
the go ahead movement than this. 

Clubs—quite a few of them—are 
planning entertainments so that funds 
may be available for bettering the con- 
dition of under-privileged children, so 
that children may go to summer camps, 
so that they may have more and bet- 
ter education, so that they may be re- 
lieved of pain. 

Several clubs have taken a page 
from Major Bowes’ book and staged 
amateur programs. The most success- 
ful of these, to my way of thinking, 
were those who chose their amateurs 
from among the membership. No one 
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Unusually interesting was the meeting of the Kiwanis Club of Phoenix, Arizona, when the guests of honor were International Vice President Clinton S. 





Harley of the University, Seattle, club and that famous football coach, Amos Alonzo Stagg, who was the principal speaker. In the photo, sixth from the 
left in the front row, is Secretary Charles B. Stambaugh; continuing, left to right, in that row are: Past President George A. Judson and J. O. Sexson, 
also former lieutenant governor; Past President Royal Lescher; International Vice President Harley; International Trustee Vic H. Housholder; President 
Fred Holmes; Immediate Past President Frank Schwentker; Past President Frank L. Snell, Jr.; Coach Stagg; Past President Lorel A. Stapley; Past Gov- 


ernor and Past President Charles E. Willis; and Vice President R. 


knows what latent, what unique, what 
startling talent lies dormant within 
the membership of his own club until 
he has seen an amateur program. Of 
course the serious ones are edifying, 
too. One never knows what soaring 
talent lies within his community, par- 
ticularly among the youngsters, until 
it is given the opportunity to flower, 
or at least bud. 

Inter-club meetings are in full swing 
and of course the biggest and finest 
of all inter-club meetings, the Interna- 
tional Convention, will be well attend- 
ed by the Kiwanians and their wives 
of this district. A special train will 
leave St. Paul and Minneapolis filled 
to overflowing, joining the Wisconsin- 
Upper Michigan District group in Chi- 
cago. 

With graduation days at hand vo- 
cational guidance committees are busy 
and are performing splendid and last- 
ing service. They are making, now, to- 
morrow’s famous surgeons, scientists, 
statesmen and bishops—and that is 
building beautifully and gloriously. 


CAPITAL 


N INTERESTING inter-club meet- 

ing was held at Annapolis, Mary- 
land, recently when that club was host 
to the Washington, D. C., Baltimore 
and Prince Georges County, Maryland, 
clubs. President Lyman F. Milliken of 
the host club presided and Interna- 
tional Trustee Edwin F. Hill of Wash- 
ington was master of ceremonies, the 
program being arranged by the Wash- 
ington club. One of the high lights 
of the program was a talk, “An Ap- 
preciation of Kiwanis,” by Mildred 
Petry, twelve-year-old pupil of the 
Weightman School for Crippled Chil- 
dren at Washington. The little girl 
told what the Kiwanis club had done 
for her and her classmates and of how 
the money given by the club had en- 
abled them to have proper medical 
treatment, special orthopedic shoes and 
braces. 

At the charter night party of the 
Kiwanis Club of North Baltimore, 
Maryland, Immediate Past Governor 
C. Walter Cole of Towson, Maryland, 
delivered the address of the evening, 
emphasizing the advantages in having 





more than one club in large cities 
and paying tribute to the Kiwanis Club 
of Baltimore for having sponsored 
the new club. He made special men- 
tion of the service rendered by Past 
Governor Merle E. Towner of Balti- 
more and former Lieutenant Gover- 
nor J. Ben Robinson, also of Baltimore. 

In telling something of the activities 
of the clubs he mentioned among other 
things that approximately 8,500 chil- 
dren benefited by that activity which 
would measure $70,000 in money but 
that mere figures could not possibly 
tell the real story. 

True to the custom inaugurated sev- 
eral years ago, the Kiwanis Club of 
Rehoboth Beach, Delaware, officially 
opened the resort season by holding 
an inter-club, ladies’ night dinner- 
dance. Kiwanians and other distin- 
guished visitors and their ladies from 
all over the peninsula and the western 
shore, including Washington, D. C., 
Baltimore, Wilmington, Philadelphia 
and all intermediate points, were on 
hand to do justice to the occasion. 

The dinner program was opened 
with an invocation by Daniel G. Ander- 
son, past president of the host club. 
Community singing was ably led by 
Thomas Dutcher of Elkton, Maryland, 
and special song numbers were led 
by Guy Ford of Wilmington, Delaware. 
The meeting was opened by President 
Edward Emmert of Rehoboth Beach, 
who after extending expressions of 
welcome and appreciation to Kiwan- 
ians and guests, introduced Kiwanian 
Fred Ross, mayor of Rehoboth Beach, 
who on behalf of the town officials 
welcomed all present. President Em- 
mert then turned the meeting over to 
the chairman in charge of the party, 
Joseph F. MacSweeney, who explained 
the custom and purpose of these meet- 
ings as occasions for renewing old 
friendships and acquaintances and 
properly starting the resort season on 
its way. Merton S. Heiss, Convention 
Manager from International Headquar- 
ters, was the principal speaker of the 
evening and he briefly summarized 
the scheduled program for the Wash- 
ington Convention. 

Door prizes were awarded and the 
ladies were presented with beautiful 
corsage bouquets by the hotel manage- 


W. Kramer. 


ment. The meeting was climaxed by 
a splendid display of fireworks set off 
on the beach with the waves as a 
back drop. 

Kiwanians James Moore, program 
chairman, A. C. Leathers, the owner- 
manager of the hotel where the party 
was held, and Jacob Buchler, secre- 
tary, deserve a great deal of credit 
for the success of this fine meeting. 


TEXAS-OKLAHOMA 
HE KIWANIS CLUB of Big Spring, 
Texas, sponsored an_ inter-club 


meeting with Kiwanians from Abilene, 
San Angelo and Lubbock as guests. 
The meeting was to honor Interna- 
tional Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker 
who gave the principal address, an 
inspirational talk on “The Aims and 
Objectives of Kiwanis.” Several hun- 
dred Kiwanians and their ladies gath- 
ered together for this, one of the out- 
standing meetings held in Western 
Texas, where the distances are great, 
but where Kiwanis activity, personnel, 
and influence rate very high. 


The Kiwanis Clubs of Fort Worth 
and North Fort Worth, Texas, re- 
cently sponsored a Good Will Booster 
Trip to Wichita, Kansas, which ex- 
tended across the State of Okla- 
homa. 

Mayo Bowen, past president of the 
Fort Worth club and a former lieu- 
tenant governor of the Texas-Okla- 
homa District, was chairman for the 
Fort Worth club and George Scaling, 
president of the North Fort Worth 
club, was chairman for that club. 
There were 119 in the party and from 
the report made by Joe M. Green, 
chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
Club Relations of the Fort Worth 
club, most of the credit should go to 
the above-mentioned chairmen. Hon. 
Walter Woodul, Lieutenant Governor 
of the State of Texas and a member 
of the Houston club, went along with 
the tour. 

The purpose of the trip was to build 
up support for the Southwestern Ex- 
position and Fat Stock Show which 
was held in the spring and also to ex- 
tend an invitation to the citizens of 
other states to visit all points of in- 
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terest in Texas which is celebrating 
the Centennial this year. The big 
Texas Frontier Celebration opens at 
Fort Worth in July. 

Kiwanis clubs and Chambers of 
Commerce were contacted in the fol- 
lowing Oklahoma cities: Ardmore, 
Pauls Valley, Oklahoma City, Ponca 
City, Enid, Duncan, El] Reno and 
Chickasha. In Kansas they were: Ar- 
kansas City, Wichita, Wellington and 
Caldwell. 

A very large party was arranged 
in Oklahoma City with almost 700 
people present. H. G. Hatfield, Inter- 
national Treasurer, opened the meet- 
ing and then turned the gavel over to 
S. Homer Covey, president of the Fort 
Worth club. 

At Wichita there were 360 people 
present at the banquet. J. Ward Gates, 
president of the Wichita club presided. 
L. O. Ripley, past governor of the 
Missouri - Kansas- Arkansas District, 
spoke and Homer Tomlinson, past 
president of the Fort Worth club, made 
the main address. Other clubs repre- 
sented at the meeting were Eldorado, 
Hutchinson, Kansas City, and Lyons. 

At Enid, Oklahoma, Milton Batten, 
governor of the Texas-Oklahoma Dis- 
trict, spoke. There were 389 people 
present there. 


KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE 


ISTRICT Governor Oliver A. Kays 
of Danville, Kentucky, writes 
that the district “is really going places 
in the way of inter-club relations.” 
An inter-club meeting was held in 
Bowling Green recently which was at- 
tended by 68 visiting Kiwanians trav- 
eling 13,440 Kiwanis miles. This was 
the second of these meetings spon- 
sored by Division V this year. Some of 
the highlights of the program included 
a talk by W. F. Powell of Nashville, 
Tennessee, a talk by Governor Kays, 
one by Lieutenant Governor C. W. 
Haynes of Marion, Kentucky, and 
community singing led by Virgil P. 
Cassady of Bowling Green. 
A very fine inter-club meeting was 
held in Morristown, Tennessee, ac- 
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The Kiwanis Club of Lake Charles, Louisiana, sponsored a play, directed by Kiwanian Edwin C. 
Knapp, for the purpose of raising funds for the club’s boys’ work. More than $400 was raised 
for this purpose. 


cording to a report from Lieutenant 
Governor Ralph W. Lloyd of the Mary- 
ville-Aleoa, Tennessee, club. 

Division III has several large inter- 
club meetings scheduled, one of which 
was held in Barbourville, Kentucky, 
on April 23. 


OHIO 


OME very fine inter-club meetings 

were staged in the district honoring 
President Harper Gatton on his trav- 
els through the state. These meetings 
were held at Columbus with about 250 
people present; Findlay with 325; 
Cleveland, 250; Leetonia, 403; and the 
Marietta ladies’ party with about 150 
people present. 

At Leetonia a very unusual and ef- 
fective introduction of President Gat- 
ton was arranged. Secretary Clark Mar- 
shall rang a bell and a page boy in 
uniform appeared, setting up a card 
which announced the numbers on the 
program. Following this, Miss Cath- 
arine Carey, high school county cham- 
pion reader, dressed in white with a 
blue sash with “Ohio” in white letters 


on the sash, recited a very cordial wel- 
come to President Gatton and unveiled 
a picture of him. 

Russell C. Heddleston of East Liver- 
pool, 


former International trustee; 





The Seashore Camp for Under-Privileged Chil 


owned and operated by the Kiwanis Club of 


dren, 
Norfolk, Virginia, cares for nearly 100 children during July and August each year. The camp occu- 


pies a beautiful site on the wooded hills over! 


e Bay near Norfolk and represents 


an investment of over 


Frank Finley, governor of the Penn- 
sylvania District Albert Cox, governor 
of the Ohio District, Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor S. E. Daw of Wellsville, and 
District Secretary Pete Land of Ak- 
ron attended this meeting. 

The Ohio District Committee on Ki- 
wanis Education has been preparing 
a series of letters for the clubs in the 
district, written particularly for the 
benefit of new members. 

The first letter is about the spirit 
of Kiwanis, scheduled to be mailed 
immediately after the first meeting at- 
tended by the new member. The sec- 
ond letter is about Kiwanis organiza- 
tions concerned with the relationship 
between club, division, district, and 
International. The third letter is about 
Kiwanis objectives and the fourth is 
about the responsibilities of the indi- 
vidual member. 

J. Edward Weit of Willoughby is 
chairman of this committee. 

Variety furnished spice at the in- 
ter-club meeting when the Northside, 
Cincinnati, club was host to the Mid- 
dletown club which delivered the Fel- 
lowship Chest, the Oxford club which 
received the Chest at the meeting, and 
the other eight clubs in the division, 
namely, Cincinnati, Hamilton, Harri- 
son, Lebanon, Lockland, Madisonville, 
Milford and Norwood. 

Carrying out the variety idea, the 
table decorations included favors rep- 
resenting all of the holidays through- 
out the year, the menu at the banquet 
was printed in German, and the prin- 
cipal speaker instead of being a man 
as is usual at the Chest meetings, was 
a woman, Mrs. Bernice Williams Foley, 
wife of Immediate Past President W. 
Massey Foley of Northside, Cincinnati. 
Mr. and Mrs. Foley have spent five 
years in China and she has visited 
parts of the interior where natives had 
never seen a white woman before. She 
appeared in costume and described var- 
ious Chinese women, wearing the cos- 
tume of each one she represented. 
These character sketches were admir- 
ably portrayed and brought forth 
many favorable comments on the part 
of the audience. 

The meeting itself was also con- 
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Introducing the chorus which was made up for the most part of members of the Kiwanis Club of Huntington, West Virginia, directed by Kiwanian 
Emmons B. Lytle. The chorus presented a minstrel show at the club’s annual installation and ladies’ night party and later a musical and minstrel were 
presented at the city auditorium before a large and enthusiastic audience, when a nice sum was realized for the club’s fund for under-privileged children. 


ducted in a very different manner. The 
entire proceedings had been previous- 
ly electrically transcribed by Presi- 
dent John C. Varelmann of the host 
club and Secretary Joseph Ries. At the 
meeting the record was played and 
was stopped at appropriate times to 
allow for the proper crowd reaction. 
Even the chime of the Kiwanis bell 
which called the meeting to order was 
recorded; then the voice of President 
Varelmann was heard from the public 
address system as he himself stood at 
the head table, not speaking a word. 
He didn’t get very far when a “tough 
guy” on the record took the meeting 


away from him and proceeded to run 
the show thereafter. When President 
Varelmann called on President R. R. 
Snyder of the Middletown club, one 
of the characters on the record, a 
Dutchman this time, took it away from 
President Snyder and made_ the 
speech for him. President Fred C. 
Whitcomb of the Oxford club was then 
called on and since he didn’t respond 
soon enough, the “tough guy” on the 
record made a speech for him. When 
Kiwanian Ries was introduced to sing 
an Irish ballad, a German voice on the 
record introduced “Dein Ist Mein 
Ganzes Herz” and while “Joe” mim- 


icked the singing, the record actually 
sang the number for him. Community 
singing followed this part of the pro- 
gram, to the record accompaniment of 
the United States Marine Band. The 
meeting closed with the recorded in- 
vestiture of Lieutenant Governor Ray- 
mond P. Myers of Lockland, with three 
laugh degrees, all of which he and the 
audience enjoyed thoroughly. 

The Inter-Club Relations Commit- 
tee in charge of arrangements included 
Past President Leo Moelder, chairman, 
Ernest Spreen, Past President Herbert 
Doll, Louis Entner, President Varel- 
mann and Secretary Ries. 





An outstanding monument to the efforts of the Kiwanis Club of Weirton-Cove, West Virginia, is the Margaret Manson-Weir swimming pool with its 

lovely setting om Marland Heights. For three years the club continued its efforts to secure a swimming pool for the people of Weirton and Holliday’s 

Cove, twin cities. The pool was finally constructed in 1933 and it has been a source of pleasure as well as health to thousands of people, especially 
children, since that time. 
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Grange Meeting at 
Massillon, Ohio 


The Kiwanis Club of Massillon, Ohio, 
through its Agriculture Committee, 
spent considerable time and effort in 
working out a program for the parti- 
cipation of the Jackson Township 
Grange and the club. 

A big meeting was held last Febru- 
ary with a crowd of about 250 people 
present including members of other 
service clubs. 

The principal address was given by 
J. P. MacFarland, special agent of the 


federal bureau of investigation at 
Cleveland. 
L. C. Wiggins was toastmaster and 


the meeting was opened by W. L. Hol- 
linger, president of the club. O. C. 
Hoverland, president of the grange and 
J. G. Sohner, past president of the Ki- 
wanis club, made short addresses in 
which they mentioned that one of the 
principal objectives of Kiwanis is to 
create a better understanding between 
the rural and urban population of the 
nation. 

The proceeds of the dinner were 
applied toward a fund which the 
grange is creating to erect a new 
grange hall. 


Bozeman, Montana, Has 
Fine Program of Activities 

An exceptionally well-balanced se- 
ries of programs is being carried out 
at Bozeman this year, with stress on 
boys’ and girls’ work, agricultural pro- 
grams and inter-club sessions. 

At a recent meeting approximately 
50 boy scouts were guests of the club 
at their meeting, the program featur- 
ing the observance of National Scout 





Two hundred fifty members of the 


Club Acctivities 


These Stories coming from different sized cities 
show how Kiwanis Objects are transformed into 
realities. Can your club use any of these ideas? 


Week. Kiwanian Eric Therkelson was 
chairman of the program and he was 
assisted by J. D. Street and Paul Sei- 
fert, Sr., members of the club’s Scout 
Committee. Paul Seifert, Jr., assistant 
junior scout leader, introduced the vis- 
iting scouts to the club. 

Following the luncheon Kiwanian E. 
B. Keller, scoutmaster, conducted a 
flag test and quiz in knot tying. Ques- 
tions regarding the history and usage 
of the flag were asked the club mem- 
bers, with the scouts coming to the 
rescue when the Kiwanians failed to 
answer correctly. 


Martinsville, Virginia, 
Gives Recognition to Careful Drivers 

The Martinsville club has joined 
forces with the State Motor Vehicle 
Department, the American Legion and 
other civic organizations interested in 
improving Virginia’s automobile acci- 
dent record in an unique plan which 
the members hope will aid in elimin- 
ating accidents in the city. The plan 
involves the selection of the most care- 
ful driver in the city. Upon selection, 
this driver will be awarded a silver lov- 
ing cup to be known as the Kiwanis 
Safety Trophy. The first person re- 
ceiving the cup will hold it for three 
months, at which time another selec- 
tion of the most careful driver will 
be made and the cup will be passed on 
to the new winner who will in turn re- 
linquish it to the winner of the next 
three-months’ period, and so on. At 
the end of 1936 the most careful driver 
for the year will be chosen and the 
Kiwanis Safety Trophy will be pre- 
sented to the one so chosen as a per- 
manent gift. 

The club has secured the codperation 
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of the local police force and all garage 
and filling station operators to act as 
judges of the various automobile driv- 
ers in the city. The club’s Safety Com- 
mittee is made up of K. C. Whittle, 
chairman, C. W. Holt and Carroll 
P. Craig. 


Cape May, New Jersey, 
Promotes Scouting 

For the past 12 years the Cape May 
club has been fostering boy scout ac- 
tivities. This year under a new plan 
the club has given the five churches in 
the city an opportunity to take part 
in its work. Tying up the churches in 
this program was a somewhat difficult 
task but now that it has been put over 
the club believes that scouting is on a 
higher plane and that it has reached 
its highest peak since its start in Cape 
May. Each of the churches of differ- 
ent denominations has a troop and all 
five troops (118 boys) are registered 
in National Headquarters. One of the 
churches has gone one step farther 
and has organized a cub troop for boys 
from nine to twelve years of age. The 
Kiwanis Scout Committee is made up 
of Charles A. Swain, Jr., chairman, 
D. J. Ricker, Virden Bachman, Earl 
Hollingsead and T. Lee Lemmon. 


Beeville, Texas, Has 
Many Accomplishments 


The sponsorship of a boy scout 
troop of which a Kiwanian is scout- 
master is one of the major interests 
of the Beeville club. Another project 
is the feeding of under-privileged 
school children, funds for which were 
raised by an amateur hour which 
brought in a net profit of $425. When 
the club learned that the Parent- 


The Kiwanis Club of Massillon, Ohio, was host at an interesting meeting designed to promote greater friendship between urban and rural residents. 
township grange and Massillon civic organizations attended the banquet. 
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Teacher Association was desirous of 
installing a cafeteria in the high school 
but lacked funds to start the project, 
the Kiwanis club arranged to advance 
the funds to buy the equipment. The 
Association is now repaying the loan 
with meals to 52 under-nourished chil- 
dren at cost. 

The most recent activity of the club 
is the securing of playground equip- 
ment and picnic accomodations for a 
" large plot of ground which was do- 

nated by the state for a park site some 

years ago but which had never been 
used for anything but a golf club, pat- 
ronized by only a few people. The club 
proposed to the golf club executive 
board that the Kiwanians put on a 
membership drive for them, the mem- 
bership fees being used for beautifi- 
cation and equipment purposes of the 
playground. The board agreed and so 
far the drive has been a phenomenal 
success. 
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South Central, Chicago, 
Active in Civic Project 


The South Central Kiwanis Club of 
Chicago has been in active support of 
the Cermak Road Association. 

Last month ceremonies were held 
incident to the starting of construc- 
tion of the New Cermak Road Over- 
head Pass. A number of years ago 
the street was widened but a railroad 
viaduct left a dangerous dark bottle 
neck and a lop-sided street with sev- 
eral car tracks on it. 

Harry N. Fowler, past president of 
the club and executive vice president 
of the Road Association, has been ac- 
tive for a number of years in getting 
this done and finally the state high- 
way department obtained federal 
funds amounting to over $400,000.00. 

The whole project will reclaim the 
Near South Side and Central West 
Side districts of Chicago. 


Boston, Massachusetts, 
Active in Safety Prevention 

Alfred R. Shrigley, Past President 
of the Kiwanis Club of Boston and 
Chairman of the District Committee 
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Members of the Calf Club which is under the direction of the Committee on Agriculture of the 
Kiwanis Club of Oshkosh, Wisconsin, and some of their Kiwanian sponsors in the background. 


on Public Affairs, appeared before the 
Committee on Education of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature and advocated the 
enactment of a statute making it com- 
pulsory upon the high schools of that 
state to give instruction in the safe 
driving of motor vehicles. 

He urged the study of state regula- 
tion, traffic laws, driving skill, and 
advocated the granting of certificates 
to young men and women of the school 
who were able to pass the proper tests 
for certificates, which would entitle 
them to drivers’ licenses if they de- 
sired to obtain them. 

He stated that a number of states 


including New Hampshire, New Jer- 
sey, Minnesota, Pennsylvania, Dela- 


ware, Connecticut, Michigan, and Wis- 
consin had already adopted legislation 
such as he endorsed. 


Club Active at 
Clarksburg, West Virginia 


All of the committees of the Clarks- 
burg, West Virginia, club are active. 
In general the activities include bas- 
ket-ball tournaments, securing of suit- 
able playgrounds, membership work, 
musical programs, aid for the hard of 
hearing, vocational guidance among 
high school seniors, study of local 
government finances and taxes, and 
visitation to the public schools. 

The Under-Privileged Child Com- 
mittee is drawing plans for a survey 
of the public schools in order to de- 





ackenstose, awarded Century Club honor, Bates G. Burt, Chas. 
Clare Cummings, past president, Salem Purser, charter member, receiving gold watch 
or of 14 years, Harold Hackett, a member of the Century 


International Trustee Claude Dock, who made 





termine the number of students who 
have defective hearing. 

The club sponsored the 4-H Ham 
and Bacon Show. 

The Boys’ and Girls’ Work Commit- 
tee took over the management of the 
Junior High School basket-ball tourna- 
ment and in the four sessions took 
eare of about 4500 junior high and 
grade school students. 


Lewistown, Pennsylvania, Presents 
Kiwanis Service Award 


The tenth annual Kiwanis service 
award was recently presented to T. C. 
Matthews of Lewistown. Several years 
ago when the Pennsylvania Glass Sand 
Company was in need of an expert 
engineer they communicated with 
Princeton University, which recom- 
mended Mr. Matthews. Later he was 
appointed CWA Administrator of 
Work Relief in Mifflin County which 
developed into the Works Division of 
the Emergency Relief Administration, 
of which he was made chairman. Then 
he was made chairman of the com- 
mittee which functioned as the Na- 
tional Reémployment Service. He de- 
veloped the work projects of this 
county by meeting with school boards, 
borough councils and township super- 
visors. In addition to these things, he 
was active in Y. M. C. A. work, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Community Fund, 
and church. 

President Ellis J. Bayne of the club 
presented the award. Ralph Barchus 
was chairman of the Public Affairs 
Committee of the club for 1935, which 
named the committee of non-members 
to make the selection. 





Essay Contest at 
Inglewood, California 


The Boys’ and Girls’ Work Commit- 
tee of the Kiwanis Club of Inglewood, 
California, was inspired with the idea 
of an essay contest in order to estab- 
lish contact with the youth of the city 
and to interest them in a community 
problem with which they will have a 
more active interest as they grow old- 
er. 

A “Trade At Home” campaign was 
the subject for the contest for these 
high school students. A six weeks’ pro- 
gram was arranged. The contest went 
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over very successfully. Thirty essays 
were submitted from one school and 
twenty-two from the other. All stu- 
dents who wrote essays were given 
class credit for them and they were 
graded on the merit of their composi- 
tion, but the grading by the teacher 
did not enter into the selection by the 
club. 

The essays were judged on the ba- 
sis of originality of thought, logical 
argument presented, grammatical con- 
struction and punctuation, spelling, 
and neatness. Cash prizes to the total 
extent of $17.50 were given. The In- 
glewood club feels that it did the com- 
munity much good by making it just 
that much more conscious of the whole 
idea of trading at home, not to men- 
tion the credit the club got for stimu- 
lating the contest. 


Arthur E. Berg Memorial 
at New Britain, Connecticut 

The club recently created an en- 
dowment unit at the Boys’ Club of 
New Britain, in memory of Past Pres- 
ident Arthur E. Berg, who passed 
away last January. Kiwanian Berg was 
very active in all civic projects and at 
the time of his funeral people came 
from all over the state, including Dis- 
trict Governor John P. Harbison of 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

For many years Kiwanian Berg was 
secretary of the New Britain Fish and 
Game Club and was also chairman of 
the park commission for some time. 

The interest each year from the 
Berg Memorial Fund will pay a boy 
scout’s week at camp. 


At right: Boy Scout Troop No. 24 which is spon- 
sored by the Kiwanis Club of East St. Louis, 
Illinois, exhibited products of its work at the 
recent boy scouts’ annual merit badge show. Be- 
low: Members of the club and their ladies at the 
farmer party when box lunches prepared by the 
ladies were auctioned off in real old-fashioned 
box-social style. Square dancing and a_ cracker- 
eating contest were features of the evening’s 
program. 


Traffic Safety Work in Washington, 
D. C., and Hagerstown, Maryland 


Traffic safety has attracted the 
serious attention of the Washington, 
D. C., and Hagerstown, Maryland, 
Kiwanis clubs. Traffic Director William 
A. Van Duzer of the District of Colum- 
bia, a member of the Kiwanis club, 
asked his fellow members last fall for 
their support in a safety campaign in 
the interest of reducing the number of 
accidents and deaths in Washington. 

President Harold N. March of Wash- 
ington brought the project to the at- 
tention of the club with the result 
that the membership went on record 
as backing this movement  whole- 
heartedly. The club authorized the ex- 
pense necessary to paint “giant foot- 
prints” at street intersections through- 
out the business section of the city 
and surrounding high, junior, and 
grade schools in the congested areas. 
Altogether about 1500 footprints, ap- 
proximately 2% feet in length, bear- 


ing the slogan “Don’t Get Hurt— 
Kiwanis Club’’ were made. These 
footprints attracted wide attention 


and Kiwanians from many sections of 
the United States and Canada have 


commented on their effectiveness. 
Donovan R. Beachley, 


immediate 
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past president of the Hagerstown club, 
was so impressed with the forceful- 
ness of the footprints that he asked 
for the stencils and issued an invita- 
tion to Director Van Duzer to speak 
before his club on the subject of 
“Safety.” This he did on January 30 
at which time there were present the 
mayor, city engineer, three street 
commissioners and the captain of the 
police force of Hagerstown. The 
Hagerstown club heartily endorsed 
the safety movement and received 
promises from the city authorities 
that they would coédperate in every 
way in making the safety campaign 
effective. The footprints will be 
printed on Hagerstown sidewalks im- 
mediately. The Washington club will 
be glad to let any other club that 
wishes to take up the safety movement 
in this effective way have the stencils 
which have been used by both Wash- 
ington and Hagerstown. 


Country Store Conducted 
by Opelika, Alabama 


As a result of the high powered pub- 
licity and tempting bargains offered 
at the club’s Kiwanis Country Store, 
over 2,000 different articles were sold 
in two hours’ time. It was a complete 
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sell-out, and indeed twice the amount 
of merchandise could have been sold 
had it been available. A good-natured 
mob of people assembled from far and 
near—town people, country folk and 
keen-eyed bargain hunters and every- 
body seemed to have a good time. A 
tidy sum was realized, $250, for the 
club’s under-privileged child fund. 

The entertainment features during 
the evening added pleasure to the occa- 
sion. There was orchestra music, dance 
numbers and singing by Kiwanians 
John Thomas Frazier, Charles Manley 
Canon, Jr., T. K. Davis, Jr., J. A. 
Vines, and Forney Renfro, Jr., Frank 
Boyd, accompanying. 


Jersey City, New Jersey, 
Has Novel Stunt 

In this club there is a special com- 
mittee called The Photographic His- 
tory Committee. Chairman Edmund 
Miller is librarian of Jersey City. Re- 
cently he made a report for this com- 
mittee to the effect that he dreamt 
that he was living in the year 2000. 
In reading the newspaper he found an 
item about some interesting discover- 
ies of ancient times. This dream article 
went on to tell about unearthing a 
box containing a number of strange 
pictures labeled Kiwanis Club, Jersey 
City. Then in a humorous fashion this 
report went on to state just what these 
photographs were all about. They 
dealt with the activities of the Kiwanis 
club of the present year, 1936. 

The language of the report was just 
like the language of an archaeological 
report of something dug up in some 
era B.C. It mentioned the strange cus- 
toms of these people. They would gath- 
er up young boys each year and take 
them out in the country and keep them 
under guard, fatten them up, and he 
stated that after this fattening process 
they would always return them to their 
homes, and it was not a fattening 
process so they might be offered as 
sacrifice to some of the strange gods 
these people worshipped back in those 
centuries, because the process was re- 
peated each year. The report dealt 
with all the other activities of the club 
in similar fashion. 


Rock Island, Illinois, Leader 
in Commerce Campaign 


The members of the Rock Island club 
made a name for themselves as real 
campaigners in a business advance- 
ment program sponsored by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. The goal was two- 
fold—to obtain an adequate working 
budget for the Chamber of Commerce 
and to raise $15,000 for a stage in 
the new armory. The armory, inci- 
dentally, was secured through the ef- 
forts of Kiwanian Warren H. Orr, 
Justice of the Supreme Court. Twenty- 
four Kiwanians took part in the cam- 
paign of which J. G. Youngquist was 
general chairman and Frank J. Bude- 
lier vice chairman in charge of Divi- 
sion I. This division was made up 








A recent fine activity of the Kiwanis Club of Montreal, Quebec, was their presentation of a surgical 
suction machine to the Children’s Memorial Hospital in which the club has long been interested. 
Reading from left to right: Immediate Past President Henry T. Fyon, Past International President 
George H. Ross, President L. T. Havill, Lieutenant Governor Douglas Bremner, B. M. Hallward, 


honorary treasurer of the Children’s Memorial Hospital, H. 


S. Mitchell, superintendent of the 


hospital, and Kiwanian Harry F. Adams, donor of the machine. 


mostly of Kiwanians and achieved the 
best result. Both of the leading teams, 
captained by Kiwanians Birger Swen- 
son and J. A. Dodge, were made up 
entirely of Kiwanians. The members 
of the two teams and their wives were 
awarded a dinner and theater party, 
compliments of two Rock Island hotels 
and the Fort Armstrong Theater. 


Camas-Washougal, Washington, 
Presents Land for Swimming Hole 
After six years of hard work the 
Camas-Washougal club recently paid 
for and deeded to the cities of Camas 
and Washougal a two and one-half acre 
tract of land on the Washougal River 
to be used as a swimming hole for the 
two communities. The club conducted a 
public swimming hole on the river dur- 
ing the time it was paying for the 
property and it is now active in an ef- 
fort to secure federal funds under the 
Rural Recreation Program to modern- 
ize the location, erect a bathhouse and 
clean out the bottom of the river. 


Annual Dog Derby at 
Cobalt, Ontario 


Young people from ages four to forty 
took part in the eleventh annual dog 
derby and carnival put on by the Co- 
balt club. And of course the dogs were 
there in full force, some of them 
quieter than the crowd, others seeking 
a little fight or two while waiting for 
the starter’s whistle. The races included 
singles and doubles, the latter showing 
an entry of four teams. 





The carnival in the evening was a 
colorful scene when many varied and 
interesting costumes were placed on 
exhibition. Costumes covered a wide 
range from a Chinese laundry man to 
“Jiggs” and “Maggie.” The judges had 
a real task. Following the judging, 
hockey was the chief interest. One com- 
bination included the Kiwanis Clubs of 
Cobalt and New Liskeard, the former 
winning 1-0. 


Vocational Guidance Program 
at Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


A very successful vocational guid- 
ance program was carried on by the 
Lancaster club last year which was 
entered into enthusiastically by the 
young people participating and by the 
entire membership of the club, under 
the leadership of Kiwanian Ralph 
Stine. The first step in the program 
was a general talk on the subject of 
vocational guidance to the students of 
the high schools. This was followed by 
a questionnaire asking each student 
interested to specify the first and sec- 
ond choices for his life’s work. No 
suggestive list of choices was given to 
confuse the minds of the young peo- 
ple. However, all of the pupils had the 
advantage of the regular guidance 
course in the junior high schools. They 
were told that the vocational guidance 
work was purely voluntary and that 
the time necessary would be taken 
from their regular club activities. 

The response was very gratifying. 
A very few had no choice and made 
no selection, but 554 girls and 563 
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boys designated the vocations in which 
they were primarily interested. To 
keep the program within due bounds, 
no conference was arranged for any 
group of less than nine. Since the boys 
had a greater variety of interests than 
the girls, their groups were larger 
than the girls. 

It was decided to conduct two con- 
ferences in each schoo] during the reg- 
ular Wednesday morning club periods. 
This plan called for four speakers 
every week. Each member of the Vo- 
cational Guidance Committee was ap- 
pointed chairman of several sub-com- 
mittees and there was a special sub- 
committee for each week in each 
school. The work of these sub-commit- 
tees was to provide a suitable speaker 
who could be present from 8:50 to 
9:30 A. M. No two committees were 
the same except for the chairmen. In 
this way the work was very definitely 
a club objective, with at least 55 of 
the members working on the various 
committees. A total of 30 conferences 
were held in the Boys’ High School 
and 10 of the speakers at these were 
Kiwanians. 

At a Kiwanis meeting held shortly 
after the series of talks, two boys and 
two girls appeared before the club and 
discussed the subject, ““‘What the Vo- 
cational Guidance Program Did for 


Me.” The well prepared papers given 





were very favorable for the continu- 
ance and extension of the program, 
for the young people had been in- 
spired and helped, and everyone was 
agreed that the club in this activity 
had rendered a real and worth-while 
service. 


Manitou Springs, Colorado, 
Active in Many Civic Affairs 

The civic affairs of Manitou Springs, 
Colorado, are receiving some very ac- 
tive support from the Kiwanis Club of 
Manitou Springs, as recently an- 
nounced by Mayor Lawrence of Skif- 
fington. 

Some of the civic projects which are 
being supported include: a golf course, 
airport, swimming pool, greater play- 
ground facilities, remodeling of build- 
ings using an earlier Indian atmo- 
sphere, drill for mineral water, and an 
advertising program to be worked out 
jointly with the state and city. 

The club has been particulary active 
in urging upon Congress that the new 
road running from the West Garden 
of the Gods along the ridge to Wood- 
lawn Park be named the Keithley 
Ridge Road in honor of the supervisor 
of the Pike National Forest, who has 
worked for the advancement of this 
entire region. 
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The furnishing of luncheons to 
under-privileged children has also been 
an outstanding activity along with 
other under-privileged child assistance. 


Kingston, Ontario, 
Has Spelling Bee 

At a recent meeting of this club they 
conducted a spelling bee instead of hav- 
ing a speaker. 

An editorial in the Toronto Star 
Weekly gave prominence to the affair 
and states that various examples like 
“blamable” without an “e” and “blame- 
able” spelled with an “e” and also 
“abridgment” without an “e”’ and 
“abridgement” with an “e” are both 
given in the Oxford English dictionary 
and that there was necessity for draw- 
ing up a list of words for a spelling 
match, adding that if the compiler of 
such a list finds that a dozen diction- 
aries agree, he is fairly safe. 

You might like to use this in your 
club. Following are some of the tricky 
words: unparalleled, abattoir, bucolic, 
flannelette, truculence, abhorrent, broc- 
coli, dilettante, tatterdemalion, abridg- 
ment, demonetize, diaphragm, wilful- 
ness, succour, liquefy, acoustics, ac- 
celerate, noticeable, ecstasy, and capil- 
lary. 





high school students is a major interest of the Kiwanis Club of Columbus, Indiana. The club awards medals 
” grades either one or two years, silver for straight 
‘ 50 


“B’s” three years, and gold for 
school received scholarship meda 
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Polson, Montana, 
Promotes Safety 


In the interests of public safety the 
Polson club put on an especially in- 
teresting meeting at the high school 
with L. C. Boedecker, chief of the 
highway patrol, and Patrolmen W. A. 
McLain and R. W. Everett present. 
Mr. Boedecker congratulated the club 
for its endorsement of the “Safety 
First” program for the highways. He 
urged that every citizen report any 
traffic violations and said that his de- 
partment would act promptly on all 
such reports sent in. The safety pro- 
gram followed a dinner served by the 
girls of the Home Economics class and 
the profits from it were turned over to 
defray the expenses of delegates to 
the annual convention of the Home 
Economics girls and Smith-Hughes 
boys to be held in Bozeman. 

At the close of the meeting copies 
of “—-And Sudden Death” were dis- 
tributed to everyone at the meeting. 


Racine, Wisconsin, 
Trys Novel Stunt 


The Racine club has developed a plan 
through which the members are becom- 
ing better acquainted, receiving valu- 
able Kiwanis education and enjoying 
themselves. A fund of $10 was set aside 
for this purpose. The first week $1.00 
was offered to the man whose name 
was drawn who could give the first and 
last names of all the Kiwanians at his 
table. In this stunt two other provi- 
sions are included. The member must 
not have been seated at the same table 
for the past two meetings and he must 
answer a question which appears in 
his weekly Kiwanis notice. These ques- 
tions are based on important facts in 
Kiwanis, including questions in regard 
to Kiwanis International, the Wiscon- 


sin-Upper Michigan District, and the 
Racine club, If the member whose name 
is drawn is unable to qualify, the next 
week the price is made $2.00 and con- 
tinues in this manner until someone is 
fortunate enough to collect the money. 

It has been found that this system 
helps induce the members to read their 
weekly notices and to brush up on Ki- 
wanis information. It is also a means 
of getting the members to sit at differ- 
ent tables and associate with different 
members of the club, adding a great 
deal to the spirit of the Kiwanis meet- 
ings. 
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Peru, Nebraska, Puts Stress 
on Boys’ and Girls’ Work 


The children of Peru Kiwanians pro- 
vided a surprise entertainment for a 
recent ladies’ night meeting of the club 
which proved to be a great success. 
With Secretary E. H. Hayward as 
master of ceremonies, 19 young ama- 
teurs ranging from ages 5 to 17 of- 
fered a program of music, readings, 
and original talks which took the house 
by storm, Secretary Hayward and Im- 
mediate Past President P. A. Maxwell, 
chairman of the Program Committee, 
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arranged the program and collected the 
participants, who seemed to enjoy the 
affair almost as much as did their 
seniors. 

A basketball tournament for boys of 
grammar school age was one of the re- 
cent projects of the club, under the 
leadership of the Committee on Boys’ 
and Girls’ Work, headed by Frank E. 
Ware. S. L. Clements, past president 
of the club and superintendent of the 
training school of the Peru State 
Teachers College, arranged for trained 
coaches who prepared the boys for the 
tournament. The emphasis in the whole 
affair was placed on learning the game 
and having a clean, good time rather 
than on winning. 


Working in the cause of safety, the Automobile 
Club of Southern California, of which many offi- 
cers and members are Kiwanians and with which 
various Kiwanis clubs have cooperated, has pre- 
pared two display board calendars—one for pedes- 
trians and ene for motorists, seen in the above 
photographs. There is no doubt that the admoni- 
tions shown on these calendars will, if followed, 
aid in reducing injuries and deaths resulting from 
automobile accidents. The advice shown under 
each month for both pedestrians and motorists 
should be followed every month of the year. 











Here are 26 of the 32 children who were either fitted with glasses or who had their tonsils removed 
by the Kiwanis Club of Bellaire, Ohio, in 1935. 


Pirates’ Lair" Camp Conducted by 
North Central, Seattle, Washington 


A continuing special objective of 
the North Central, Seattle, club is the 
camp for crippled children, ‘Pirates’ 
Lair,” which was organized in 1934, 
with many additions and improve- 
ments last year and with still larger 
plans for this coming season. “Pirates’ 
Lair,’’ which is owned by International 
Vice President Clinton S. Harley of 
the University, Seattle, club, is a most 
interesting lodge located on the beach 
at the very end of Bush Point on 
Whidby Island. In 1934 there were 
two five-day camp periods for boys 
and girls, the fee being $2.50 a pe- 
riod (this amount merely to cover the 
cost of food) which was collected only 
from those young people with suffi- 
cient means. In choosing the campers, 
the club members sent letters or tele- 
phoned to all known sources of infor- 
mation regarding children with physi- 
cal infirmities. 

After receiving the names of about 
80, the information was placed on 
cards and these were divided among 
the members so that they might make 
personal calls to ascertain the com- 
plete situation regarding each pros- 
pect. The importance of contacting the 
parent or guardian first was stressed 
so as to avoid the child’s disappoint- 
ment in case he could not go. An at- 
tractive folder was also presented to 
all those interested in the camp. As 
information came back regarding the 
children, it seemed advisable to ac- 
cept only those with mechanical physi- 
cal disabilities and this has been the 
primary standard by which the “Pir- 
ates” have been selected. Finances, 
race and religion have not figured at 
all in the choice of applicants. The age 
limits have been between nine and 
eighteen years. 

The 1935 camp periods were one 
week each with a fee of $3.50 for 
food paid by all those who were able 
to do so. About two-thirds of the 1934 
crew were accepted the second year, 
thus establishing a tradition for the 
children so that they would have some- 


thing to look forward to during the 
balance of the year. The primary value 
of the camp lies in the fact that the 
programs are planned so that a young- 
ster with physical disability may par- 
ticipate in the various activities ac- 
cording to his or her ability. 

The leadership of these camps has 
been in experienced hands and the 
creed of the wise counsellors has been 
something like this: Be sympathetic, 
but don’t show it; be considerate, not 
condescending; be diplomatic, not de- 
ceiving; be frank, not brutal; be gener- 
ous, not philanthropic; be youthful, not 
childish; be careful not to impart 
either an inferiority or a superiority 
complex, but see that each bears and 
shares as in a true democracy. 


Splendid Record of Activity 
at Marlboro, Massachusetts 

The Kiwanis Club of Marlboro, 
Massachusetts, has been reviewing its 
twelve years of activities with a great 
deal of satisfaction. 


President Hector A. Moineau says 


that it is impossible to point out the 
real value of the Kiwanis club to the 
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under-privileged children and people 
in general but that one way of meas- 
uring it would be to state that some 
$8,000 has been expended for this 
work and some $3,000 for play- 
ground work. 

The financial success of the club 
projects was due to the patronage ac- 
corded a series of dramatic produc- 
tions, coached professionally by Mor- 
ton L. Stevens. 

The club gave the city a fully 
equipped wading pool, has sponsored 
a “Buy in Marlboro” campaign, de- 
veloped a male quartet which is be- 
coming one of the outstanding ones, 
held a horse show, arranged for a 
symphony orchestra concert, and assist- 
ed freely with man-power and money 
in the recent Chamber of Commerce 
campaign. 


Richmond, Indiana, 
Sponsors Style Show 

A Kiwanis charity style show staged 
two days was a great success, with a 
net profit of approximately $175 added 
to the fund for the club’s charity pur- 
poses, Instrumental music, singing and 
special acts were added to the very at- 
tractive presentation of the latest 
styles in gowns, shoes and furniture. 
Four Kiwaniqueen contests — adult, 
senior, junior and children’s divisions 
—supplied a great deal of interest. 
Beautiful trophies furnished by the 
club were awarded the winner in each 
division and the winner of the adult 
division had the additional honor of 
wearing a dress made entirely of roses 
during the performances. After the 
style show each night music was fur- 
nished for dancing. Kiwanian F. A. 
Golz was general chairman of the show. 


Atlanta, Georgia, Broad- 
casts Series of Plays 

A series of plays dealing with voca- 
tional guidance are being broadcast 
under the auspices of the Atlanta club. 
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on when the Kiwanis Club of Jackson, Mississippi, entertained the Mississippi 


State Legislature and various other state officials. Governor Hugh L. White made an interesting talk 
in which he paid high tribute to what the Jackson club has meant in the civic life of Jackson, to 
say nothing of the friendships established and the exceedingly good work it has accomplished for 
under-privileged children. Kiwanian Sydney Smith, Chief Justice of the Mississippi Supreme Court, 

acted as toastmaster and Kiwanian Alvin H. Doty was 


ster. 
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A playlet portraying the most impor- 
tant aspects of some profession is be- 
ing scheduled for each week, the first 
one broadcast being entitled, “The 
Doctor.” 

In the past the club has carried on 
jts vocational guidance work through 
personal interviews and through the 
dissemination of information in pamph- 
let form. Because of the growing inter- 
est in radio plays, it was decided to 
present these vocational guidance talks 
in dramatic form, which are proving 
both entertaining and instructive. After 
each play is presented, additional tech- 
nical information is being offered and 
booklets are being sent to those inter- 
ested in some particular profession. 
The club hopes that by placing the com- 
bined experience of its members at the 
disposal of the young people of the 
city and their parents, they are making 
a vital contribution to better citizen- 
ship and happier lives. 

The Vocational Guidance Committee 
is made up of J. J. Doran, chairman, 
Ben L. Bugg, George F. Fubanks, E. L. 
Floyd, John C. Grabbe, J. C. Kelly, R. 
DeWitt King and George M. Sparks. 


Many Worthy Accomplishments at 
Mission, San Francisco, California 

The Mission Kiwanis Club of San 
Francisco, California, has been very 
active in under-privileged child work. 
This young club in the last half of 
last year disbursed over $1,500 for 


charity work, under-privileged chil- 
dren, and boys and girls work. 
In addition to that, funds were 


raised for a gymnasium for one of the 
churches, of which the pastor is a 
member of the club. The fund amount- 
ed to $225.00. A detailed report was 
received from the club of about 100 
different cases referred to the club by 
the juvenile court, police department, 
hospitals, churches and the board of 
public health. 

The assistance given varied from 
vacations, clothes, glasses, dental work, 
wheel chairs, hospitalization, medicine, 
physical examinations, radios, books, 
etc. 

The newspapers have been generous 
in their publicity. 


Greenfield, Indiana, 
Entertained by Farmers 


The club has on several occasions 
entertained the farmers of the com- 
munity and at a recent meeting the 
tables were turned and 75 farmers en- 
tertained 75 Kiwanians at Greenfield, 
with the farmers furnishing the dinner, 
smokes and the entire program, Every- 
one had such a good time that another 
such meeting will probably be held in 
the near future. 

A beautification contest among the 
boys and girls living near Riley Park 
is another activity of the club. The 
purchase and beautification of this park 
were a major interest of the club for 
years and now the members are inter- 
ested in inducing civic pride in the 
youngsters living near the park. 












This monster eleven-foot Kodiak bear was a main attraction at a recent meeting of the Kiwanis Club 
of Denver, Colorado. It was mounted by Kiwanian Coloman Jonas. The program included moving 
pictures of the expedition when this and other specimens were secured om Kodiak Island, Alaska, 
last year. In the photo, left to right, are: John E. Gorsuch, D. W. Bradford, Guy G. Jonas, Coloman 


Jonas, Arthur P. Miller, President C. 


Robert Starks, Esther Jonas, Mrs. Coloman Jonas, Carl A. 


Norgren, H. S. Harlan and William A. Spencer, Jr. 


Members at Decatur, Alabama 


Hold Church Offices 


A survey shows that the members 
of the Kiwanis Club of Decatur, Ala- 
bama, are doing their part in support- 
ing one of the special objectives of 
Kiwanis, namely, “Support of Churches 
in their spiritual aims.” 

In checking the membership to as- 
certain the leadership Kiwanis affords 
to the churches in Decatur, they found 
that out of forty-five members, thirty- 
one are regular attendants at church 
services. Out of these, five are Sunday 
School teachers, two are Sunday School 
superintendents, three are members of 
the finance committee, six are deacons, 
three are elders, eight are stewards, 
one is a scoutmaster, one is a min- 
ister, one is on a welcome committee, 
and one is a clerk of a church. 

It is surely a splendid record of 
service when twenty-nine Kiwanians 
out of forty-five hold offices’ in 
churches. 


Extensive Under-Privileged Child 
Work at Poplar Bluffs, Missouri 


For years this club has been active, 
particularly in the field of assistance 
to under-privileged children. Recently 
a crippled children’s clinic was held in 
the Court House and all the crippled 
children in Butler County—53 of them 
—were carefully examined by an or- 
thopedic surgeon from Columbia, Mis- 
souri, Drs. F. L. Kneibert, D. A. Hoxie 
and B. J. McCauley of the club assist- 
ing. About 15 children were selected 
to be given treatment by the club. 

For several years the club has been 
supplying milk to under-nourished chil- 
dren of the city schools and a commit- 
tee is now working to establish a super- 
vised playground for al city children. 

Other activities of this energetic 
club have included the furnishing of 


free transportation and admission to 
movies to children of the Detention 
Home, sending crippled children to the 
hospital for deformative correction, 
work with the Red Cross, coéperation 
with the Federal Transit Bureau per- 
sonnel in accomplishing worth-while 
city improvements, the securing of a 
municipal swimming pool, work of the 
Committee on Agriculture in getting 
310 farmers to sign up on restricted 
acreage, work on behalf of the muni- 
cipal airport hangar, and work with 
the schoolboy patrol system. 


New York City Sponsors 
Junior Glee Club 


The Manhattan Glee Club, a group 
of youthful singers, is being sponsored 
by the Kiwanis Club of New York as 
a permanent project of the Music Com- 
mittee headed by Harold Lewis. The 
glee club is composed of young men, 
graduates of high schools in the city, 
who have been recommended by the 
music supervisors. The project will be 
under the observation of the University 
Glee Club, which is a member of the 
Associated Glee Clubs of America, 
Luther Gloss has been named conduc- 
tor of the club. 


Coshocton, Ohio—The club recently 
unveiled several bronze tablets mark- 
ing important places of interest in the 
county. On this occasion John Mc- 
Sweeney of Wooster, Ohio, former 
state director of welfare, was the prin- 
cipal speaker. Kiwanians Ross Hamil- 
ton, Harry Heaton and Walter Par- 
rish constituted the committee in 
charge. 

Another recent activity of the club 
was the marble tournament which it 
conducted with students in the grade 
schools and junior high school partici- 
pating. Three prizes were furnished to 
the winners. 
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“Cotton Day” at 
Panama City, Florida 


The Kiwanis Club of Panama City, 
Florida, celebrated its tenth anniver- 
sary last April but the real feature of 
the occasion was the designating of 
the day as “Daddy” Cotton Day, honor- 
ing L. J. Cotton, who is rounding out 
his tenth year of perfect attendance, 
one year as president and the balance 
of the time up to the present as secre- 
tary. 

It was a real surprise party with 
Lieutenant Governor John M. Coe and 
seven of the eleven past presidents be- 
ing present. Another surprise was hav- 
ing Mrs. Cotton and their oldest son as 
guests. She was presented with the 
birthday cake that was originally in- 
tended for him. It was a very inspiring 
occasion for all and particularly for 
Secretary Cotton who has done so much 
for his club and community. 


Lakewood, Ohio, Active 
in all Civic Projects 


Lakewood Kiwanians have a long list 
of laudable achievements to their 
credit, the club having taken a leading 
part in every community project. In 
the Y.M.C.A. drive recently, in which 
nine organizations took active part, the 
Kiwanians came out on top. The mem- 
bers have furnished fifteen Y.M.C.A. 
memberships for the year. Other activi- 
ties of the club have included the fur- 
nishing of glasses and dental care with- 
out charge to under-privileged chil- 
dren. A strong opposition on the part 
of the club to the plan of the Board of 
Freeholders to eliminate the Farm 
Demonstration Board resulted in the 
Board’s decision to place the farm item 
in their budget. 

At the state conference of the Busi- 
ness and Professional Women 117 dele- 
gates were supplied with pencils im- 
printed with the club’s name. And at 
the four hundredth anniversary of the 
printing of the English Bible, the Rev. 
Marshall Sewell of the club exhibited 
facsimiles of the original first print- 
ings and old Bibles in different 
languages. 


Jonesboro, Arkansas, Has 
Splendid Record of Service 

The under-privileged child program 
initiated by the Jonesboro club, char- 
tered last August, is one of the most 
important phases of its activity. The 
club raised $125 and netted another 
$125 on its first annual minstrel show, 
the total amount being used in the pur- 
chase of over 500 books and school 
supplies, Its work in this endeavor re- 
sulted in other benefit parties being 
given by various civic organizations in 
Jonesboro and numerous cash donations 
and donations of other books and old 
clothing. The old garments were made 
over for the school children in the 
WPA sewing room. Mayor H. J. Bos- 
ler was the leading light in this pro- 
gram and instituted a drive that re- 
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The Kiwanis Club of Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan, devoted some of its attention last winter to the 

encouragement of winter sports. Included in this program was the sponsorship of a hockey team 

made up of Sault youngsters. Chester Hickler (center, back row), chairman of the Kiwanis Sports 
Committee, was manager of the team, which was entered in a city league competition. 


sulted in over 150 children attending 
school who had been unable to do so 
previously because of lack of clothing. 
The members of the club’s Under- 
Privileged Child Committee are: C. G. 
Truitt, chairman, Edgar Carney, vice- 
chairman, Ware Watson, librarian, 
R. V. Dannelly, Virgil Ballew and C. A. 
Hunton, secretary. 

In addition to this work the club has 
created a 4-H club revolving loan fund 
which now amounts to $250, used to 
assist the members of the 4-H clubs of 
Craighead County in their projects. 
This is being handled by Frank Bar- 
ton, chairman, and A. Raybon Sulli- 
vant, vice-chairman. Once a month the 
Kiwanians and their wives visit one of 
the home demonstration clubs and on 
these occasions a farmer is a guest of 
each Kiwanian, this being a part of the 
club’s urban-rural program. 

Other activities of the club have in- 
cluded the securing of a community 
center for Jonesboro which cost $100,- 
000 and a curb market for the home 
demonstration clubs. At the present 
time the club is sponsoring a drive fav- 
oring industries for the community. 

The club is justly proud of the fact 
that it is the possessor of the ‘“‘Good- 
fellows Cup” which was won in com- 
petition with various civic clubs and 
the American Legion. 


Provo, Utah, Has Great 
Variety of Interests 
The Kiwanis Club of Provo, Utah, 
through its various committees has 
been particularly active lately. The 
club is giving attention through the 
Committee on Agriculture to the Deer 
Creek project to provide irrigation 
water for Utah and Salt Lake valleys. 
The Vocational Guidance Commit- 
tee working with Kiwanian H. A. 


Dixon, superintendent of schools, made 
a survey of the books needed in the 
vocational guidance department of the 
two junior high schools. The commit- 
tee selected books to be presented to 
the public library as well as the school 
library. The books were bought and 
paid for by volunteer members and 
placed at the disposal of the students. 

In the field of public affairs, Kiwan- 
ian Jesse N. Ellersten, president of 
the Chamber of Commerce, President 
John W. McAdam, Alex Hedquist, 
Allan D. Johnson, W. R. Butler, and 
Sol Jacobs met with the officials of the 
Utah Power and Light Company of 
Salt Lake City and secured a project 
that called for the construction of a 
steam generating plant which will cost 
$1,600,000. 

In addition to these activities the 
club assisted in sponsoring a play pre- 
sented by the Brigham Young Univer- 
sity to provide funds to contribute 
towards the development of an art 
gallery at Springville which has be- 
come nationally famous; they have 
worked with the CCC camp, and have 
been active in aiding under-privileged 
children. 


Ottawa, Ontario, Directs 
Boys’ Grain Club 


A new venture of the Ottawa club 
is the Kiwanis Boys’ Grain Club. The 
club, sponsored by the Kiwanis club 
and under the control of the provincial 
agricultural representative, is made up 
of 50 members, boys and young men 
between the ages of 12 and 20. Only 
two members from any one family are 
eligible for membership. 

The objectives of the Grain Club are 
to demonstrate the value of good seed 
and the practice of good agricultural 
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methods; to improve the quality of seed 
being sown in the province; to develop 
leadership and foster community co- 
éperation in production and marketing 
problems; to focus attention on produc- 
tion cost; and to establish a finer spirit 
of good will and understanding be- 
tween farmers and citizens of Ottawa. 

The boys have agreed to buy seed, 
under the direction and supervision of 
the agricultural representative, to be 
paid for at the end of each year; to 
measure accurately, before and after 
planting, one acre of land; to keep cost 
of production reports; and to study 
and practice recommended agricultural 
methods for crop undertaking. 

The Ottawa Kiwanis club has agreed 
to allot one of its members to each 
boy; to entertain the Grain Club mem- 
bers at a luncheon in the fall at the 
time of the Ottawa winter fair; to visit 
the Grain Club members assigned to 
each Kiwanian three times during the 
season; and to donate prizes. The 
awards are to consist of a two weeks’ 
course in Kemptville College; one pair 
of pure-bred fowl; one pair of shoes; 
a fountain pen and pencil; a year’s 
subscription to The Ottawa Farm Jour- 
nal and a year’s subscription to the 
Farmers’ Sun. 

The Kiwanis club membership is to 
be divided into groups, each group to 
be captained by a member of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. This is to en- 
courage inter-group competiton between 
the members of the club. The commit- 


tee, which is headed by Chairman Har- 
vey Lennox, feels that the club can 
perform a real service to the commun- 
ity by coéperating to the fullest extent 
with the provincial agricultural] repre- 
sentative in his work of organizing the 
Grain Club. 


Waukegan, Illinois—The Big Bro- 
ther Committee established bowling 
teams for 12 under-privileged boys. 
The teams, known as the Kiwanis Jun- 
iors 1 and 2, bowl every Saturday 
afternoon. 


New Liskeard, Ontario—The varied 
interests of this club include potato, 
sheep and strawberry clubs, entertain- 
ing the boys and girls at son and daugh- 
ter banquets, summer camps, the 
engaging of swimming instructor for 
the beach and the presentation of a 
cup for yearly competitions in inter- 
town field days. At present the club is 
arranging to convert certain vacant 
lots in three sections of the town into 
playgrounds. 


Medicine Hat, Alberta—The club 
has been particularly interested in cor- 
recting bad eyes among the under- 
privileged boys and girls of the com- 
munity. In the past three years over 
200 children have been examined and 
provided with glasses and over 70 
boys and girls have been operated on 
for tonsils and adenoids. 


Cullman, Alabama, Holds Successful Horse Show 


By H. CLAY SMITH 
Secretary, Kiwanis Club of Cullman, Alabama 


Kiwanis Clubs are always on the 
search for good money raising activi- 
ties. The nature of the activity varies 
with location and environment. Here 
is an 1ctivity which proved very suc- 
cessful and is one that could undoubt- 
edly be arranged by other clubs. 


we held a very successful horse 

show last summer the gross re- 
ceipts of which were about $700.00 
and the net receipts about $400.00 
which were used in under-privileged 
child work, there is a story of a much 
detailed activity in order to make it 
a success. 

To put on a successful horse show 
entails a lot of work on the part of 
all the members in the cluo We had 
about twenty-four members. 

It so happens that throughout al- 
most the whole of this Southern ter- 
ritory, people still have that love for 
fine horses, and the coming cf the 
automobile has never dampened the 
ardor of our people for fine l.ve stock; 
therefore, people will drive in crowds 
hundreds of miles to see a bunch of 
blooded horses perform That has 
something to do with our success. 


Bre. of the brief statement that 


Various committees are necessary. 
One is a committee which works with 
the general chairman to take care of 
advertising, programs, get entries, and 
arrange for prices. We had a commit- 
tee on grounds to arrange for a place 
to hold the show. It is their duty not 
only to find the ‘place to hold the 
show but to get the grounds in shape 
by furnishing the ring which is usually 
800 to 350 feet long and 150 feet 
wide. There is quite a bit of work at- 
tached to this, so a committee of five 
or six is none too many. If it hap- 
pens to be rainy, sawdust must be pro- 
vided for the ring. A fine horse can- 
not strut his stuff in the mud. 

A committee on lights is necessary. 
The most interesting parts of these 
shows are held at night. It so happens 
in our case that the mayor and sev- 
eral members of the city council are 
also members of the club and the 
whole city codperated with us. We 
have a municipally owned light and 
water plant in Cullman, and the city 
not only furnished the electricity but 
furnished men to help us put up the 
poles for the stringing of lights, which 
cost the club nothing. We did have 
to furnish the actual light fixtures, 
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which were 12 large lights of 1500 
candle power each. These were set up 
on poles about forty feet high above 
the ground, around the ring. 

With regard to advertising, we had 
5,000 circulars printed about 24x30 
in size. The program of the show was 
in the middle, surrounded by advertis- 
ing for which $2.50 each was charged. 
Prizes were listed ranging in money 
prizes from $12.50 down to $1.00 and 
ribbons. It isn’t the amount of the 
prize given that the contestants want, 
it is the winner and the Sdvertisement 
of the winning horse. Down here all 
horse loving people codperate with 
each other. 


Horses from a Distance 


We had horses from as far south as 
Mobile, Alabama, a distance of 400 
miles; from as far north as Nashville, 
Tennessee, a distance of 200 miles; 
from as far east as Atlanta, Georgia, 
a distance of 250 miles; and as far 
west as Meridian, Mississippi, a dis- 
tance of 300 miles. The owners bring 
their own horses, pay their own ex- 
penses of feed and hotel] bills, but we 
furnish the barn for the keeping of 
the horses while in town. This didn’t 
cost anything for generally you will 
find that some member of the club is 
in the live stock business. 

This year we are planning to hold 
a two-day show in August. Last year 
we had it in July but that is an un- 
certain month so far as rain is con- 
cerned. We believe that if it had not 
rained last year we would have easily 
netted about $1,000.00. 

Generally speaking, horse shows 
probably go better in the South than 
they do in the North. You fellows up 
there want to ride in automobiles and 
flying machines and get killed. We 
ride good horses and plow steers in 
the South and live a long time to en- 
joy sopping our biscuits in red ham 
gravy and even if we do not ever get 
in a hurry about anything, you are 
bound to admit that we got “you all’ 
skinned a city block on living and 
enjoying life while we do live. 

Judges are necessary of course and 
a ring master. A loud speaker system 
should be put up so all the announce- 
ments can be heard by everybody. 


The Program 


Our program consisted of nine 
classes: Fine Harness Class; Child and 
Pony Class; Five Gaited Saddle 
Horses—Mare; Open Three Gaited 
Saddle Horses; Open Plantation Walk- 
ing Class; Five Gaited Saddle Horses; 
Combination Three Gaited Harness 
and Saddle Horses; Five Gaited 
Saddle Horse Stake and Champion- 
ship; and Couple Class. 

Our admission was fifteen 
twenty-five cents. 

F. E. St. John, Jr. was general 
chairman of the horse show commit- 
tee, assisted by President Roy B. 
Williams, Fred Kelley, Grady Moss, 
Edward Fuller, Asa B. Fuller, R. P. 
Johnston, H. Clay Smith, Albert 
Ponder, T. A. Smith, and Harry Wise. 


and 
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Kiwanis Clubs of Detroit and Highland Park 
Hold Big Ice Carnival 


By GEORGE A. FERRIS 


Secretary-Treasurer, Kiwanis Club of Detroit 


HE Kiwanis Clubs of Detroit and 

Highland Park staged their third 
annual grand Ice Carnival in the De- 
troit Olympia Stadium on the evenings 
of March 20 and 21. This group con- 
sists of eight Riwanis clubs in Detroit 
and one in Highland Park. 

The first carnival in 1934 was held 
in January and was not “so hot.” It 
was a wonderful show but the atten- 
dance was only fair. The second carni- 
val in 1935, also held in January, was 
“hot’’; a big success financially and a 
splendid spectacle. 

This year the Detroit public had be- 
come ice carnival-minded and the de- 
mand for tickets impelled the manage- 
ment to announce a second night’s per- 
formance. The fancy solo, duet and 
ensemble skating was marvelous to 
behold with a most enchanting exhibi- 
tion of “the poetry of motion.’”’ The 
skating comedy was a scream and a 
“wow.” 

The total net receipts for the two 
nights were $12,338.28, thirty per cent 
of which is to be divided among the 
nine sponsoring clubs. The College 
2ark club, with two super-salesmen, 
Art Staff and Lieutenant Governor 
John Melcher, lead all of the clubs 
with sales totaling $1794.55 and will 
receive $943.98 as that club’s share of 
the proceeds. The Kiwanis Club of De- 
troit, under the splendid leadership of 
Edwin Pate and Owen Bacon, was next 
to College Park with sales amounting 
to $1349.15, making its share of the 
net earnings $709.68. 

Art Staff, an active member of the 
College Park club, and a professional 
skater of national fame, was the gen- 
eral chairman of the Ice Carnival Com- 


mittee, and Edwin Pate of the Detroit 
club, was secretary. 

Even a greater and grander success 
is anticipated for next year. 

Clarence C. Green, pioneer Kiwani- 
an, former lieutenant governor and 
past president of the Kiwanis Club of 
Detroit, generously took Kiwanian 
Charles Tatham, conductor, and the 
members of his Banjo Boys band to 
the big Ice Carnival as his personal 
guests. Other philanthropic Kiwanians 
who purchased carnival tickets in a 
wholesale way at retail prices were 
Ken Spaulding who purchased 70 and 
Ezra Mistele who paid for 50. 
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Princeton-Athens, West Virginia— 
Princeton-Athens Kiwanians aided very 
materially in a drive to reorganize the 
Princeton Chamber of Commerce. The 
drive went “over the top” with splen- 
did results. 


Lowell, Massachusetts—The first do- 
nations to reach the Red Cross in 
charge of flood relief in Lowell, which 
was one-third under water, were from 
the Lowell Kiwanis club. The club also 
directed, planned and ran with other 
organizations a Red Cross tag day 
when the sum of $3400 was collected. 


Noblesville, Indiana — The Kiwanis 
Follies of 19386 were staged with great 
success, the profits of the entertain- 
ment being used to provide food and 
medical care for under-privileged chil- 
dren. 


Below: Members of the Banjo Boys’ 
Band and their conductor, Kiwanian 
Charles Totham, guests at the carnival 
of Clarence C. Green, right, below, past 
president of the Detroit club and a 
former lieutenant governor. At left, Miss 
Genevieve Trojan, one of the skating 
artists. 
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Charlevoix, Michigan, Honors Members 
of Coast Guard 


By W. F. MEYERS 
Secretary of Club 


N the first anniversary of its 
>. charter night the Kiwanis Club 
of Charlevoix took occasion to 
give credit where credit was due by 


honoring the United States coast 
guards who were in the _ terrible 
tragedy of February 8, one of the 


worst in the annals of lake history. 

Behind the honoring of the coast 
guards was a motive much stronger 
than of just giving well-deserved 
praise to the local guardians of life 
along the northeast coast of Lake 
Michigan. The whole incident dated 
back to the afternoon of February 8, 
when a tragedy, one of the worst in 
the local annals of lake history, began. 

Thinking themselves protected from 
ice breaks by the cold day, five fisher- 
men had ventured far out into the 
lake early in the morning. However, 
changing winds came during the day, 
and with them came a break in the 
ice sheet, stranding the fishermen far 
out from land. 

A coast guard, Quentin R. Duhm, 
volunteered to go to the stranded fish- 
ermen in a skiff. He was successful in 
reaching them, but could remove only 
three of the five. Earl Cunningham, 
another guard, then volunteered to re- 
move the remaining two. However, 
heavy seas and poor visibility frus- 
trated the men from getting back to 
land. 

Stranded in the icy lake, the three 
men spent the night drifting among 
ice jams. It wasn’t until two days 
later that one survivor struggled to 
shore, his feet frozen so badly that 
they had to be amputated. The other 
two, the coast guard being one of 
them, were found. later, dead. In at- 
tempting to rescue thg bodies, the 
three remaining coast guards suffered 
many hardships battling elements as 
cruel as the fire from an enemy’s ma- 
chine gun. One of them, William P. 
Woods, suffered frozen feet. 

Reams of news copy were sent from 
Charlevoix about the tragedy. Photog- 
raphers swarmed the town getting 
pictures of the surviving fisherman, 
Clayton Brown. He received many let- 
ters of sympathy, pictures in all the 
state papers. 

However, in the room next to his 
in Charlevoix Hospital lay William 
Woods, his feet frozen. He received 
no mail, only casual mention in the 
papers for his share of the rescue 
work. Unsung also were the two other 
guards who had suffered so much that 
they had to be chopped from the ice- 
crusted boat by townspeople who 
greeted them upon their return from 
their futile search for the fishermen. 

In an attempt to start things go- 
ing towards rewarding the coast 
guards the Kiwanis club planned to 





honor them at their charter night an- 
niversary banquet. About the same 
time, a local paper came out with a 
front page editorial asking why the 
people who were fighting to save not 
only their own lives but also the lives 
of others received less honor than peo- 
ple who were fighting for their own 
lives alone. 

Shortly after the banquet, the head- 
quarters of the U. S. Coast Guard 
service announced the awarding of 
life saving medals to the survivors, 
and a posthumous medal to the dead 
guard, Earl Cunningham. Other plans 
are also being made to further re- 
ward the life savers. Small wonder 
that a local paper remarked, when the 
medals were presented, “The mills of 
the gods grind slow, but they grind 
exceeding fine.” 

Besides honoring the coastal serv- 
ice, the club observed the first anni- 
versary of its charter night, the event 
being also ladies’ night. Eighty-seven 
people attended. 

Features of the evening were a 
piano solo by Mrs. A. J. Stelter; a 
cornet solo by Robert Magor; and vo- 
cal solos by Mrs. C. F. Kreighoff and 
Charles Hamlin. Three speeches were 
presented, one by Kiwanian F. F. Mc- 
Millan who spoke on “The Kiwanis of 
Today;” one by Kiwanian Robert 
Armstrong, speaking on “The Ki- 
wanis of the Future”; and one 
by the Rev. C. E. Pollock of Pet- ai 
oskey, Michigan, who gave the 
formal address of the evening. 

In his address, dedicated to 
the coast guards, he stressed 
the fact that heroism is not 
dead, even though people call 
this a degenerate age. He 
pointed out the bravery and 
sacrifice of the men and of 
similar workers of the pres- 
ent, and described the courage 
and fearlessness of many in 
the youth group. 
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Burlington, North Carolina—The 
club is assisting in the establishing of 
the public library and it is also work- 
ing enthusiastically on the Safety Cam- 
paign which is nation-wide in scope. 


Sanford, Florida—The Kiwanis Club 
of Sanford, Florida, dedicated a Ki- 
wanis-equipped room at the hospital 
in honor of T. Lucien Dumas, who 
died last March. Mr. Dumas was the 
third president of the Sanford club, 
and a charter member. He was a great 
friend of the under-privileged child 
work and boys’ and girls’ work and 
gave largely of his means and untir- 
ingly of his time and talents. As a 
tribute to him the under-privileged 
child fund of the club has been named 
the T. L. Dumas Memorial Fund for 
Under-Privileged Children. 


Phoenixville, Pennsylvania—By the 
close of the spring session of school 
all of the first grade pupils in the 
public schools of Phoenixville will 
have been examined for tooth defects 
and the club will take care of treat- 
ments in all cases where the parents 
are unable to provide it. This same 
service will be furnished the young- 
sters in the corresponding grade of 
the parochial school this fall. 


Englewood, Chicago—Kiwanian Jud- 
son L. Parker, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Publicity of the Kiwanis 


Club of Englewood, Chicago, Illinois, 
reports that the club has secured a 
total of 10,549 lines of publicity for 
the first four months of 1936. Can any 
club beat that? 





Scene at the first anniversary meeting of the Kiwanis Club of Charlevoix, Michigan, when the club 
honored the members of the Charlevoix coast guard unit. Right, above: As coast guard set forth 
to rescue stranded fishermen. 
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Kiwanis Brevities 


Virginia Battlefields Booklet 


Of interest to all Kiwanians and 
friends who will attend the convention 
at Washington, D. C., are the Virginia 
National Battlefield Parks, a system 
administered by the National Park 
Service of the United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

The areas include Fredericksburg, 
Spotsylvania, Chancellorsville, Wilder- 
ness, the Richmond area which em- 
braces Fort Harrison, Cold Harbor, 
and the Petersburg area. The visitor 
is provided with an historical tour 
which narrates in chronological order 
the entire operations in Virginia. 
Free guide service by trained his- 
torians of the National Park Service 
staff is available at each established 
park. 

Those who wish to secure advance 
information about this entire area can 
get a free booklet entitled “Fredericks- 
burg and Spotsylvania National Mili- 
tary Park” by writing to the Virginia 


National Battlefield Parks at Fred- 
ericksburg, Virginia. 
eo 


Over the Bounding Main 

Seven Kiwanians found themselves 
on the Steamship Columbus on a 
cruise around South America last 
February and March. 

A number of interesting and hi- 
larious meetings were held. Kiwanian 
Warren D. Oakes of Indianapolis was 
named “president” of this group and 
Elmer H. Smith of Minneapolis was 
named “secretary.’””’ When the group 
reached the southernmost city, Punta 
Arenas, a special meeting was held 
and a printed report was arranged, 
the humorous title of which was ‘‘Con- 
vention of Kiwanis Illternational.”’ 

“Secretary” Smith was in a gay 
mood as he listed the proceedings, 
which included a seven gun salute 
fired by the Patagonian Navy with pop 
bottles, an address of welcome by the 
Rt. Hon. Birdie Albatross, and a num- 
ber of other items. 

Those in the group included: Ki- 
wanians Duke Vogeding of Evanston, 
Illinois; J. Arnold Norcross of New 
Haven, Connecticut; John A. Muehling 
of Manchester, New Jersey; Cobb 
O’Brien of Lawrenceburg, Indiana; 
Ollie Link of Springfield, Ohio; War- 
ren Oakes, and Elmer Smith. 


On a recent cruise on the S. S. Stat- 
endam to the West Indies, 12 Kiwanians 
from different cities found each other 
and held informal meetings. 

Among those present were: M. E. 
Turner, St. Louis, Missouri; H. G. 
Hewitt, Houston, Texas; Lester E. 


Swank, Waukegan, Illinois; Warren H. 


Smith, Cleveland Heights, Ohio; How- 
ard B. Allen, Wyandotte, Michigan; C. 
A. Narrbaum, Sioux City, Iowa; Hu- 
bert A. Albachten, Duluth, Minnesota; 


O. R. Aspergren, Evanston, Illinois; 
H. J. Wulfsberg, Jr., Jamestown, 
North Dakota; and Craig Kennedy, 


Wichita, Kansas. 


In a recent voyage of the S. S. Vir- 
ginia of the Panama Pacific Line, 
a number of Kiwanians gathered to- 
gether and held informal meetings. 
These included John Scott, President, 
Brooklyn, New York; Ernest R. Duff, 
Secretary and Treasurer, Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia; Arthur Phillips and 
William Snell of Newark, New Jersey; 
Clarence G. Beckwith of Endicott, New 
York, and Glen M. Schuyler of Elmira, 
New York. 

The whole thing brought about fel- 
lowship between these traveling mem- 
bers. 


Best-Loved La Jollan 

As it has been doing in the past the 
La Jolla, California, Kiwanis club is 
continuing its policy of doing things 
for the betterment of this community, 
and we believe that the drive started 
recently by this group to raise funds 
for the Dr. Samuel T. Gillispie Foun- 
dation is deserving of special praise 
at this time. 

As you know, this Foundation bear- 
ing the name of the late Dr. Gillispie, 
is to be a permanent home for the 
Welfare Cottage and Shop here, and 
it is fitting that this, the largest un- 
dertaking of the Kiwanis organization 
here, should honor the memory of a 
man who has been often and rightly 
spoken of as the best-loved La Jollan. 

Ten years ago, at the time when this 
club was built, it was the guiding spir- 
it of Dr. Gillispie that laid the foun- 
dations for the organization which has 
not only become one of the most prom- 
inent groups in La Jolla, but also one 
of the most respected Kiwanis clubs 
in the West. He served as its first pres- 
ident and later became lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of Division XI of the California- 
Nevada District. 

After he had served his term as 
president of the club and up to the 
time of his death in 1932, this man 
proved to be the leading member. 

Younger La Jollans remember him 
as the man who donated a trophy cup 
each year for their boy scout track 
meet, as the most enthusiastic booster 
they had when the high school won 
its first football game and as the man 
who treated them for their various 
ailments in more than a professional 
manner—in a fatherly manner. 
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Anyone who can take stock of him- 
self and find that he is anywhere near 
the man Dr. Gillispie was, is truly a 
man! 

This paper regarded him as one of 
its best friends since it was started 
in the little shack on Drury Lane back 
in 1922, and we are glad to see that 
his name is to be perpetuated in the 
above-mentioned manner. 

Editorial in La Jolla Light. 


Civic Activity in Kiwanis 

VERY opportunity for constructive 

civic service is a challenge to the 
Kiwanis club to prove the effectiveness 
of Kiwanis ideals in action. Only as 
Kiwanis members make application of 
Kiwanis principles in civic as well as 
business and social life, do they become 
real Kiwanians. 

A Kiwanis club awakens community 
consciousness and_ crystallizes the 
thought and action of the community 
in matters of civic welfare. Its meet- 
ings are a forum, its committees lab- 
oratories and its members an organized 
unit in community endeavor. 

The mobility of the club enables it 
to respond quickly to a call for service. 
A Kiwanis club accepts complete re- 
sponsibility for no continuing commu- 
nity enterprise, although it may extend 
its aid to a given cause from year to 
year. Its function is one of assistance 
rather than direction and control. 

No Kiwanis club limits its civic ac- 
tivity to a single cause. Several civic 
objectives provide a selection of activ- 
ity for the several members and pre- 
serve the printiple of mobility which 
is so essential. Kiwanis clubs seek to 
complete each civic objective under- 
taken during the administration in 
which inaugurated. 

The service of Kiwanians is per- 
sonal service, as distinguished from 
“check service.”’ Kiwanians may give 
largely of their substance but are ex- 
pected to give more liberally of them- 
selves. 

Only as a Kiwanis club finds oppor- 
tunities for civic service and measures 
up to them, will our organization take 
advantage of its opportunities and ful- 
fill its obligations. 

O. SAM CUMMINGS 

Past International President; Member 

of Committee on Kiwanis Education, 
Dallas, Texas, club. 

(The Committee on Kiwanis Educa- 
tion, Dallas, Texas, is composed of past 
presidents of the club. It has adopted 
the plan of sending to the entire mem- 
bership each month a letter written 
on some phase of Kiwanie—Editor). 
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Poetry Contest 


The Kiwanis Club of Kingston, On- 
tario, recently held a poetry contest 
among its members, with some humor- 
ous results. Here’s the winner of the 
first prize, written by Morley Parrett: 


To the Past Presidents 


I am no poet Laureate, 

I do not write for money, 

No more than hair grows on your pate, 
Which makes you look so funny. 


I never learned to strum a harp, 

I doubt if you did either, 

So when we die we'd best look sharp, 
‘Cause shovelling coal’s not easy. 


Now this verse makes the three you asked, 
It’s worse than the two before it, 
And by this time you must have wished, 
You’d never asked me for it. 


Curtis Parkinson was second with 
one on “Truth,” which wasn’t—but 
since it referred to personalities, let’s 
take another, contributed by Billie 
Mills, past district governor, which re- 
fers to the visit of Chairman Lyon of 
the Hydro Commission of Ontario: 


The Lyon of Hydro 


Of the Scotchman’s Bible men talk and prate, 

Its editors rank among the great, 

Outstanding was one in the Fourth Estate, 
The Lyon of Hydro. 


Hark back to the days of Adam Beck 

And the farmer’s shout “‘That’s right by heck!” 

There’s one who’ll not let us down a speck, 
The Lyon of Hydro. 


At Kingston down in this Eastern part 

Where wheels of industry long to start 

To one goes the cry of every heart, 
The Lyon of Hydro. 


The city contract this year expires 
Must we go back to power from fires 
Or will he give it to us on wires? 

The Lyon of Hydro. 


Thirty-six per horse is pretty high 

Factories close or pass us by 

But there is one who will hear our cry, 
The Lyon of Hydro. 


We welcome him to our fair city 
Where men have pep and girls are pretty 
And to him we dedicate this ditty, 

The Lyon of Hydro. 


Concentration 


We have had several stories on the 
concentration of members in a small 
area. Now comes the story from Ford 
City, Pennsylvania, where Secretary 
Frick says that out of a membership 
of 33, 15 live on Fourth Avenue within 
a distance of seven blocks; 10 more 
live on adjoining streets within one 
block of Fourth Avenue and four 
more live in one square either way 
from Fourth Avenue; one lives within 
two squares, and three live out of 
town. 


More—But Different Kind 


Secretary W. H. Noel of the Kiwan- 
is Club of Harlan, Kentucky, says that 
the members from his club agree that 
Monroe, Georgia, has a good repre- 
sentation from the standpoint of pop- 
ulation but that they can raise the 
average a little. 

With a population of 4,350, this 
club has an active membership of 62 
and an attendance record of better 
than 90% for the past seven years. 
Included in this membership are three 


sets of fathers and sons and two sets 
of brothers. He writes, “Instead of a 
concentrated membership we believe 
our town is almost saturated with Ki- 
wanians.”’ 

(We took him up on that word “sat- 
urated”—and he agrees that by no 
means has the club reached that point 
—Editor.) 


Studies of Public Affairs 


At the present time there is an un- 
usually widespread interest in various 
public affairs. There is a greater de- 
sire for more satisfactory solutions of 
public affairs. They feel that reliable 
information exists and that a vast 
amount of research in various social 
sciences has been carried on for many 
years by leading research organiza- 
tions and universities without regard 
to politics. Busy people haven’t the 
time to study the numerous books in 
which the results of the research are 
published. 

In order to disseminate results of 
various studies, the Public Affairs 
Committee has been formed, composed 
of leading executives’ of the Foreign 
Policy Association; Brookings Institu- 
tion; Columbia University; American 
Council, Institute of Pacific Relations; 
Pollak Foundation; Institute of Pub- 
lic Administration; the National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research; and the 
Washington, D. C. Post. 

This is a non-profit organization 
financed during its first year by The 
Maurice and Laura Falk Foundation. 

The members of this Public Affairs 
Committee are serving in a personal 
capacity; they present no thesis or 
program of their own, but serve mere- 
ly as a medium for disseminating find- 
ings of existing research organizations. 

The first two pamphlets issued are 
“Income and Economic Progress” and 
“Labor and the New Deal.” The first 
booklet says that our present economic 
system can meet our needs; we have 
untapped wants within our population 
sufficient to absorb the fruits of tech- 
nological development for many years 
to come and that if our system of re- 
distribution were readjusted along the 
lines indicated, consumer buying pow- 
er would be greatly restored. 

The second booklet has to do with 
labor unrest, merits of industrial 
unionism, and company unions bar- 
gaining collectively. 

Further booklets to be issued by 
this committee include the subjects of 
governmental personnel, telling of the 
need for an American civil service; 
the study of the Constitution; social 
security; agriculture; and power re- 
sources and relief. 

Kiwanians who are interested in 
these booklets can secure them from 
the Public Affairs Committee, National 
Press Building, Washington, D. C. at 
small cost. 
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And More Poetry — 


The Old Court Clock 


The old court clock, for years untold, 
Its faithful watch has kept, 
While its wise, white mug has gazed so bold, 
As its long, black hands have swept 
‘Round a countenance, that could tell tales, 
If it only would open its mouth, 

Of loud arguments, whose thunderous gales 
Resounded to north and south, 

With oratory thru the east and west, 
That was heard far distance away, 

As the pleaders strove their level best 
The judges and juries to sway. 


That staunch timepiece has loyally 
Carried on thru the days and nights, 
As men have won their liberty, 
And others have forfeited rights, 
Has viewed court scenes, dramatic and sad, 
That made whole families weep, 
And saw stern men by verdicts made glad, 
While joy thru court-house did sweep; 
And gunmen, lawyers and judge on his 
throne 
Have grimly stared at that clock, 
With such solemn looks that cut to the 
bone— 
But it always survived the shock. 


Tick-tock, old timer! Tick-tock, old clock! 
On your roost in the judgment hall! 
From morn and noon, till the crow of the 
cock, 
The hours you faithfully call! 
You can look the world straight in the face, 
As your swinging pendulum bob, 
Performs its work with such wonderful grace, 
Everlastingly on the job. 
Fine lessons you teach, as every stroke 
counts, 
For an honest record true, 
With devotion strong, to the very last ounce, 
And our hats are off to youl! 
EARL CARTER, 
Corpus Christi, Texas. 


Dreamers 


{ have no quarrel with dreamers, 

For some dreams come true, it seems, 
And ev’rything in life worth-while, 

Was born, we find, of dreams. 


And worth-while dreams that live, are dreams 
Of those who, waking, knew 
That dreams not lived are idle things— 
And made their dreams come true. 
Wa tter EsMer, 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Hagerstown, Maryland. 


Sunset from Mount Washington 


Gossamer clouds athwart a purple sky, 

A golden sun slow sinking in the west, 
Dim shadows growing as they pass us by, 
And darkness falls across the rugged crest. 


Deep solemn quietude is everywhere, 

Save as the cricket sings its evening song; 
The hush of night, the fir trees standing there 
As if they, too, will nod to sleep ere long. 


Below us lies the valley, clothed in green 
The silent cattle winding on their way 

While here and there a ragged roof is seen 
And farmers end their labors for the day. 


Across the setting sun a bird flits by 
Followed ere long by others of its kind 
Who scent the winter in the chilly sky 
And journey south, a warmer clime to find. 


Night, and the peace of God is over all, 
The golden orb has sunk behind the hills, 
Another day has passed beyond recall, 
Another morn will come with newer thrills. 
Witi1amM L. Morse 
Member, Kiwanis Club of Atlantic City. 


In Springfield, Illinois, two people 
narrowly escaped drowning, due to 
the capsizing of the sailing canoe, be- 
cause of the heroic efforts on the part 
of Ted Phillips and Albert Toggen- 
miller. Ted Phillips is mate of the Ki- 
wanis Sea Scout Unit No. 44, which 
is sponsored by the club. 
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The New Leisure 


(From page $48) 


with an educational adviser to as- 
sist and direct study programs. Dis- 
cussion groups particularly afford- 
ing the parents an opportunity to 
meet under skilled leadership and 
cover new ways of meeting old prob- 
lems. Courses in varied fields not 
in conflict with programs offered in 
the evening high schools. 


For Smaller Cities 


A less elaborate program should be 
undertaken in the smaller cities and 
towns. The following is a suggestion: 
Music: 

Community sings 

Glee Clubs 

Quartets 

Harmonica Bands 

Orchestras 

Singing games 

Christmas Caroling 

Band Concerts 
Drama: 

Plays—‘‘Little Theater” 

Drama Tournaments 

Pageants 
Athletic Leagues: 

Baseball 

Basketball 

Football 

Soccer 

Handball 

Volley Ball 

Playground Baseball 

Horseshoes 

Tennis 

Paddle Tennis 
Social: 

Social Dancing 

Folk Dancing 

Clog Dancing 

Aesthetic Dancing 
Clubs: 

Safety 

First Aid 

Handcraft 

Swimming—Badge Tests 

yarden. 


Playgrounds Cheaper than Jails 


Isn’t it cheaper to provide play- 
grounds and parks than it is to have 
to build such expensive jails and peni- 
tentiaries? Isn’t it better to build li- 
braries and to employ leisure-time and 
play directors than to have these pris- 
ons filled with our people? The 
schools have splendid programs for 
play during the nine months school 
term for school children only. What is 
being done in the summer months for 
their leisure? What are communities 
doing to direct the many young people 
who graduate from high school? The 
writer’s experience and observation 


teach him that more young people go 
astray at this time in their lives than 
in any other period. “Satan still finds 
work for idle hands to do.” Many ad- 
ults would not engage in the many de- 
grading things of life if a wholesome 


and worth-while program were pro- 
vided for them. 
Principles* 

There are certain fundamental 


principles laid down for guidance in 
establishing recreation centers. These 
have been worked out by some of the 
best thinkers in American life. More 
than 4,500 leaders of America par- 
ticipated in forming these principles. 
Some of them are: 

1. That in nearly every community 
with a population of 8,000 or more 
there is need of a man or a woman 
who will give full time to thinking, 
planning and working for the best 
possible use of the leisure hours of 
men, women and children. 

2. That community leisure-time 
programs should continue throughout 
the entire twelve months of the year. 

8. That the emphasis ought to be 
not only on maintaining certain act- 
ivities on playgrounds and in recrea- 
tion centers but also and definitly on 
the training of the entire people in 
leisure-time activities, so that within 
the home, in the church and through- 
out all natural, human relationships 
there will be the best opportunity for 
wholesome good times. 

4. That the purposes in training 
children and young people in the right 
use of leisure ought not to be merely 
to fill the idle hours but also to create 
an active, energetic, happy citizenship. 

5. That every boy and every girl 
in America ought to be trained to 
know well a certain limited number 
of games for use outdoors and indoors, 
so that there will never be occasion 
for any boy or any girl to say that he 
cannot think of anything to do. 

6. That most boys and girls should 
be taught a few simple songs, so that, 
if they wish, they may sing as they 
work or play. 

7. That all employed boys and girls 
should have opportunity in their free 


hours to enjoy companionship and 
wholesome social life. 
8. That -dults, through music, 


drama, games, athletics, social activi- 
ties, community and special day cele- 
brations, should find in their common 
interests the opportunity for a com- 
mon community service. 

9. That every new school built 
ought to have a certain minimum 
amount of space around it provided 
for the play of the children. 

10. That each child, under ten 
years of age, living in a city or town 
should be given an opportunity to play 
upon a public playground without 
going more than one-half mile from 
home. 

11. Every child needs to be exposed 
to the growth-giving activities that 
have brought satisfaction through the 
ages,—climbing, chasing, ‘tumbling: 
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to tramping, swimming, dancing, skat- 
ing, ball games; to singing, playing 
musical instruments, dramatizing; to 
making things with his hands, to work- 
ing with sticks and stones and sand and 
water, to building and modeling; to 
caring for pets; to gardening, to na- 
ture; to trying simple scientific experi- 
ments; to learning team-play, group 
activity and adventure, comradeship 
in doing things with others. 

12. Every man should be encour- 
aged to find one or more hobbies. 

13. The happy play of childhood 
is essential to normal growth. Normal 
men are most likely to grow from the 
children who have played well and 
happily. Normal men more easily 
continue normal as they keep up child- 
hood habits of play. 

*The New Leisure Challenges The 
Schools” by Lies, published by Nation- 
al Education Association, Washington, 
D: 


Newburgh, New York, Spon- 
sors West Point Day” 
June 11 


Only several weeks remain before 
that colorful period known as June 
Week and Graduation at historic West 
Point. From all points of the United 
States relatives will be coming to wit- 
ness the graduation of sons, nephews, 
and brothers, and among these will 
be many Kiwanians and members of 
their families. 

To all of these, the Kiwanis Club of 
Newburgh, New York, extends a cor- 
dial invitation to meet with them on 
Thursday, June 11, noon, at the Pala- 
tine Hotel, this day having been desig- 
nated as ‘“‘West Point Day.’ 

Captain K. F. Hertford, Department 
of Mathematics at the Academy, a re- 
cent speaker before the Newburgh 
club, is an authority on the Revolu- 
tionary history of the Hudson High- 
lands. He writes that in the Highlands 
of the Hudson River there were gen- 
erated social and political forces which 
not only had a great meaning in the 
days of ’76 but which extended the 
American frontier all the way to the 
Pacific. In 1775 it was seen that there 
would be great struggles along the 
Hudson River. The story of those 
struggles is a very inspiring one. The 
city of Newburgh was a_ very import- 
ant one in all of the campaign. West 
Point continued to be occupied as a 
regular army garrison until the per- 
manent establishment of the Military 
Academy in 1802. The entire country- 
side from West Point to Newburgh is 
alive with the associations of George 
Washington. 

The Newburgh club therefore in- 
vites as many Kiwanians as possible to 
attend this special meeting and to 
learn at first hand something of the 
historic background of those early 
scenes and alse to become acquainted 
with the beauty of that section. 
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Fairy Stones in Virginia 
By JOHN W. HAMILTON 


Secretary, Kiwanis Club of Martinsville, 
Virginia 

HOSE who attend the Washington, 
Te. C. Convention and others who 

come to Washington and Virginia 
at any other time will be interested to 
know that here at the foothills of the 
Blue Ridge in old Henry County, Vir- 
ginia, fairies really once lived. 

Maybe you recall reading John Fox 
Jr.’s novel, “The Trail of the Lonesome 
Pine,” wherein the lover gave his 
sweetheart a Fairy Stone and the luck 
this stone gave them. Yes, they are 
real and they are found only in one 
place—about twenty miles west of 
Martinsville, easily reached by hard 
surfaced roads. 

Here is the legend of the stones: 

“Many hundreds of years before 
King Powhatan’s dynasty came into 
power, long before the woods breathed 
the gentle spirit of the lovely Poca- 
hontas, the fairies were dancing around 
a spring of limpid water, playing with 
the naiads and wood nymphs, when an 
elfin messenger arrived from a strange 
city far, far away in the land of the 
dawn, bearing the sad tidings of the 
death of Christ, and when they heard 
the terrible story of the crucifixion 
they wept. As their tears fell upon the 
earth they were crystallized into little 
pebbles, on each of which was formed 
a beautiful cross. When the fairies had 
disappeared from the enchanted spot, 
the ground about the spring and the 
adjacent valley were strewn with these 
unique mementoes of that melancholy 
event.” 

Not even in the old world, with its 
quaint and curious lore, is a more beau- 
tiful legend to be found, and just how 
it originated no one knows, but for 
more than a century thousands of peo- 
ple have held these little crosses of 
stone in more or less superstitious awe, 
being firm in the belief that they will 
protect the wearer against witchcraft, 
sickness, accidents and disasters of all 
kinds. 

It is well known that former Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and former President 
Wilson, also other prominent people of 
this country, as well as some of the 
crowned heads of Europe and promi- 
nent officers and men in the European 
war carried one of these little lucky 
pieces tucked snugly away about them. 

Patrick Henry lived within six miles 
of Martinsville for many years and this 
county is named for him. The original 
county was Patrick Henry but it was 
divided into two counties in 1791. If 
that famous son of Virginia could 
speak, he would tell you of the gran- 
deur of these hills and even in his day 
the legend above was known. 

Our club has a project under con- 
sideration whereby a marker erected in 
the form of a large cross imbedded 
with these Fairy Stones will be placed 
in Fairy Stone Park within the near 
future. 











HERE is so much to see 
and do in Virginia—and the 
Dedication of the great Shenan- 
doah National Park is set for 
July 3rd! Last year, over five 


This year, what an opportunity 


awaits you! Combine a trip to 
Virginia with the International 
Convention and “take in” the 
Shenandoah Park Dedication. 
hundred thousand people visited Motor over Skyline Drive—the 
miracle roadway on the crest of 
the Blue Ridge. Visit the Sea- 
shore before or after the Dedi- 
cation. See Williamsburg, York- 
town, Jamestown and Cape 





this magnificent park area 
more than visited any other of 
the country’s big parks! Thou- 
sands more came just to golf, 
fish, bathe at Virginia’s famous 
seashore; to visit the scenes of Henry. No trip to Virginia is 
complete, either, without visits 
to the Natural Wonders and 
the Great Mountain Empire in 


some of the most stirring events 
in history; or to motor over the 
Old Dominion’s broad scenic 
highways. Southwest Virginia. 


STATE COMMISSION ON 
CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
Department G 


914 Capitol Street -i- Richmond, Virginia. 
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The Middletown, Ohio, club visited the Garfield School on March 19 where it was received by Superintendent Solomon, Principal Butler and Mrs. Gratz. 


W. H. Lucas, Dr. E. McCall Morris, vice-president, R. R. Snyder, president; Thomas H. Wilson, Dr. R. M. Pierson, chairman; 


G. Murstein, W. S. Clevenger, G. A. Ralston, F. C. Seckerson, E. B. Joyner, H. E. Neese, C. H. Pippert, George E. Norris, Victor B. Riggs, E. 


S. Stevens, F. W. Chew, O. F. Kendle, H. W. Naegele, s 
H. K. M 


ecretary, W. S. Wilmer, immediate past president, F. H. Buffington, and W. A. Smith. Seated: 
oore, Mrs. Gratz and Principal H. L. Butler. 


Middletown, Ohio, Donates Hearing Equipment 


Ohio, has donated a hearing de- 
vice to the Board of Education for 
use in teaching the new class for the 
hard of hearing. This class was initi- 
ated in the Garfield School in Septem- 
ber, 1935. Tests had been made on 
the pupils by a representative of the 
Ohio Department of Education last 
spring. As a result of these tests, it 
was found that there were enough chil- 
dren who were hard of hearing in the 
public schools of the city to demonstrate 
the need for a class of this type. In 
fact, the enrollment of the class has 
been increased as a result of more re- 
cent audiometer tests. 
The special class, which is taught by 
Mrs. Leola Gratz, includes pupils from 
all six elementary grades. 


Tou Kiwanis Club of Middletown, 


Improves Grades 


The purpose of the special home room 
is, first, to teach lip reading. It is also 
arranged so that the teacher may help 
with individual work and bring up low 
grades which are occasioned by loss of 
hearing. The first results of defective 
hearing are shown in school by low 
grades. Not infrequently does defective 
hearing remain undiscovered for years, 
even the pupil being unaware of it. Au- 
diometer tests in these cases have 
shown that the loss of hearing in some 
instances is as high as thirty per cent 
or more. Recent statistics have devel- 
oped the fact that an appalling number 
of failures in schools in our country are 
due to loss of hearing which has hither- 
to been unknown to pupils, teachers, 
and parents alike. 

Lip reading, to a limited extent, com- 
pensates for partial or complete deaf- 
ness and helps to tide the pupil over 
the difficulties of the school age. The 
child who has been trained in lip read- 


By H. W. NAEGELE 


Secretary-Treasurer of the Club 


ing may understand most of what the 
teacher says, provided that the latter is 
careful to face both the pupil and the 
light at the same time. Pupils vary 
greatly in their ability to read the lips, 
but it is found that their eagerness 
makes them grateful for the additional 
help that lip reading affords so that 
their progress is increased. Hearing de- 
vices afford a splendid medium for fur- 
ther schoolroom assistance. They are 
so costly as to be almost prohibitive in 
price; therefore, at the present time, 
very few classrooms for defective hear- 
ing are properly equipped with such de- 
vices. The Middletown schools are far 


in advance of others throughout Ohio 
because of this equipment. 

This particular device is especially 
useful in correcting defective speech 
and in developing both proper pronun- 
ciation and correct inflection. Free clin- 
ical treatment for deaf children whose 
family may not be able financially to 
meet the case of treatment is being 
provided by the Middletown Kiwanis 
club. It has been found that among 
children, a very large percentage of de- 
fective hearing eases can be improved 
or possibly cured. Inquiry may be made 
through members or friends of Kiwanis 
for further information. 


Ames, lowa, Vocational Guidance Via Radio 


HE Committee on Vocational Guid- 

ance of the Kiwanis Club of Ames, 
Iowa, of which Dr. Alvin R. Lauer is 
chairman, has compiled a very com- 
prehensive book of sixty-three mimeo- 
graphed pages under the general sub- 
ject of “Vocational Guidance Outline 
for Radio Broadcast and Panel Dis- 
cussion.”’ The book contains many sug- 
gestions for community and _ school 
use. 

The talks and the discussions that 
are included in this book give actual 
information on vocations and call at- 
tention to the disadvantages as well 
as the advantages. They are by men 
who know their fields and who organ- 
ized their talks into a series that was 
announced in advance. 

This book includes talks by the 
mayor of Ames, business men, doctors, 
professors, attorneys, and ministers on 
the subject of vocational education. 


It includes round-tables originally 
planned as radio talks but which might 
be used as discussions, playlets, or as 
a basis for group talks or single radio 
talks. A great many suggestions are 
included in the book as to how to plan 
such a radio program with suggestions 
on how to select speakers and how to 
use the outline. 

Under each general topic there are 
general suggestions as to who should 
be included in the broadcast, the ob- 
jectives to be gained by the broadcast, 
the outline of the discussion and com- 
ments by experts. 

Dr. Lauer, who is also chairman of 
the Committee on Vocational Guidance 
of the Nebraska-Iowa District, has 
done a great deal of work on this of 
very high quality. The book is full of 
so many practical suggestions and def- 
inite plans that it might very con- 
veniently be used by other clubs. 
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» The Question Box « 


Conducted by George W. Kimball 


Assistant International Secretary 


Many questions are asked of International Headquarters. Some of these questions, 
of interest to all Kiwanians, with their answers will be published under this heading. 
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Q.—There is a possibility of reviving 
a club at Blankville which became in- 
active several years ago. I would ap- 
preciate it if you would tell me what 
steps to take in bringing this about. 
The most important question raised 
in contact with the community was 
whether or not it would be necessary 
for them to pay another charter fee. 
(Past Lieutenant Governor.) 


A.—Inasmuch as the charter at 
Blankville has been recalled and is in 
suspension but not revoked no addi- 
tional charter fee would be required. 
No new membership fee would be re- 
quired from the few members in good 
standing remaining in the club at the 
time of the charter’s suspension. Any 
other members would be required to 
pay the usual membership fee required 
by the International By-Laws. Had the 
charter been revoked by the Interna- 
tional Board of Trustees whether or 
not another charter fee would be re- 
quired would have to be determined by 
the Board itself upon the facts pre- 
sented both in connection with the re- 
vocation and the reorganization. 


Q.—Is there a short ritual for the 
induction of new members into the club 
available at International Headquar- 
ters? (Member.) 


A.—There is no ritual in Kiwanis. 
Three short suggested greetings to new 
members have been developed which 
will be found helpful as a guide. They 
may be had upon request. 


Q.—What is the basis for billing of 
International dues on members re- 
ported as additions on the official 
monthly reports? (Club Secretary.) 


A.—Billing for International dues is 
based on the semi-annual report of the 
clubs as of January 1 and July 1. No 
dues’ billing is issued for members 
added nor credit given for deletions 
except at those semi-annual dates. 


Q.—Is there a printed form to give 
to a member moving to another city? 
If so, should we give the form to the 
member or send it to the club in the 
city to which the member is moving? 
(Lieutenant Governor.) 


A.—There is a card called the With- 
drawal Certificate designed for just 
this purpose which can be secured from 


International Headquarters. The cer- 
tificate should be given to the member 
who is leaving your membership. It is 
a nice courtesy for the club secretary 
to advise the secretary of the club in 
the city to which the member is moving 
about the member with the request that 
consideration be given him for mem- 
bership, giving as complete information 
as possible in regard to the individual’s 
activities, interests, and experience in 
Kiwanis. Be sure and give the street 
address, if possible, particularly if your 
member is moving to a large city. This 
information should also be listed on the 
club’s official monthly report. 


Q.—Our Board of Directors is con- 
sidering the advisability of making ours 
a closed club and putting a limitation 
on the membership. Please advise 
whether in your opinion this is con- 
trary to the Constitution or the spirit 
of Kiwanis. (Club Secretary.) 


A.—The Constitution of Kiwanis In- 
ternational does not deal specifically 
with this question. The membership 
plan of Kiwanis, however, does suggest 
that the membership be kept on the 
basis of a broad cross section of the 
community’s business and professional 
life. Membership limited by accepted 
standards of quality and classification 
cannot become too large and is sure to 
be more truly representative. Numer- 
ical limitation is no guarantee for 
quality nor for attendance average. 
Each Kiwanis club should have full 
representative strength from the vari- 
ous classifications of the community. 
Numerical limitation may also create a 
wrong kind of exclusiveness in the club, 
a small group perpetuating itself, It 
seems to me that the spirit of Kiwanis 
requires as large a club as is possible 
in any community, classification and all 
membership standards considered. 


Q.—At the Board of Directors’ meet- 
ing there was some discussion about 
amending the by-laws. Some claimed 
that the by-laws could be amended to 
suit ourselves. Is this possible? (Club 
Secretary.) 


A.—Amendments to the by-laws of a 
Kiwanis club must be approved by Ki- 
wanis International. The utmost au- 
tonomy in the matter of by-laws is 
given to each club and local provisions 
will be permitted as long as they do 
not conflict with the requirements or 
spirit of the Constitution and By-Laws 
of Kiwanis International. 








Ge ve N THE great- 
est memorial producing 
center of the world, 
Barre craftsmen enjoy 
many exclusive advan- 
tages clearly reflected in 
the superiority of de- 
signs and workmanship. 
That is why Select Barre 
Memorials — created 
from the world’s finest 
granite — are the most 
beautiful and enduring 
of all memorials. Insist 
upon a Select Barre Me- 
morial identified by the 
trade-mark below. Send 
for a free copy of : “The 
Book of Memorials.” 


THE BARRE GRANITE 
ASSOCIATION, INC, 

P Dept. Z. 

Barre, Vermont 
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» 


“SELECT BARRE GRANITE 


BARRE “*This word (Select) identifies 
VERMONT BARRE GRANITE of the 


“The Granite 
Center of the 
orld” 


finest quality, selected and 
sponsored by over one hundred 
leading manufacturers and 
_... quarried by J. K. Pirie Estate, 
= EF. L. Smith & Co., The Wells- 
i) Lamson Quarry Co., and the 
|} Wetmore & Morse Granite Co. 








FRATERNAL ORGANIZATION An inter- 
esting and educational sound film ‘“‘Surviv- 
ing The Test of Time,”’ depict:ng the evolu- 
tion of Memorials from the beginning of 
civilization, is available w:.thout charge. 
Provides one-half hour of absorb:ng enter- 
tainment. To secure this film consult vour 
local Barre Memorial dealer. 
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THE MOST 
/ ECONOMICAL WAY TO TAKE 
A VACATION! 
For a fraction of what a summer 
cottage would cost, a Palace 
Coach provides you with a summer home 
at any lake that you may choose to visit. 
It may be rented too, the same as « 
summer cottage. Complete with cooking, living, sleep- 
ing and toilet facilities, private bathroom and dress- 
ing room. Sleeping accommodations for 
as many as eight. Three models, 16 to 18 
ft. long, as low as $395. Write today for 
a eatalog showing coaches illustrated 
in colors. 
PALACE TRAVEL COACH CORP. 
4547 N. Saginaw St. Frint. Mieh. 
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$1.50 Value FREE 





ORDER NO. B-2 
Genuine Leather 


EASILY WORTH $25 


says H. J. Miller, “couldn’t get as fine a piece of lug- 
gage here for more than twice the price.” Here is 
ur chance to secure a real quality bag of genuine 
ather at an amazingly low introductory price. 
Made right and priced right so as to get us 10,000 
new friends and customers. : 

Only choice leathers, accurately die cut, perfectly 
matched, sturdy frame, solid brass security lock, re- 
inforced corners of sewed on toughcowhide. Tailored 
strapsof sole leather strength. Newstyle post handle. 

Interior finish of beautiful two-tone Spanish brown. 
Washable and waterproof. Center partition has3 in- 
dividual pockets for toilet accessories, handkerchiefs 
and ties and large capacity shirt case. Everything 
accessible without fuss or fumbling. Makes packing 
easy and traveling a pleasure. Choice of black or 
brown. Arich looking piece of luggage. 


Direct-To-You ONLY*1185 


Sent postpaid. Enclose $11.85 Money Order or Check. Sent 
C. O. D. if you prefer. All articles fully guaranteed. Your 
money refunded if not 100% satisfied, ten day trial. Write 
. for FREE card catalog of 
* novel, useful gifts. We are 
America’s largest adver- 


tising specialty jobbers dealing direct with customers 


LANDON & WARNE 360 N. MICHIGAN AVE. 


L-49 Chieago, Ii). 


PERSONAL S“=BOX 








GTOr hunting for impor- 
WJ tant papers you need 

keep them secure in this new 
handy vee safe. Each file 


KEEP PRIVATE 
THINGS SAFE 


is in alphabetical arrange- 
ment, easy to find when 
wanted. This combination 
steel safety file and strong 
box safeguards insurance 
policies, receipts, contracts, 
deeds, wills, bills and valu- 
able papers, while cash and 
jewelry are secure in the 
Built of steel 
sturdy con- 


strong box 
throughout: 
struction; electrically weld- 
ed. A strong outer lock on 
the file and another strong 
lock on the box, with to 
separate keys. Use the file as 
often as you like without 
disturbing the box. 
FREE Nameplate with 
your name in 22-K 
old-leaf. We also furnish alpha- 
ret letters, comportement divid- 
ides, document 
., 80 Fou can paaeee 


Size 12% x124%4x 5\% files to suit your persona! n: 


Direct-To-You ONLY $685 


postpaid. Enclose $6.85 Money Order or Check. 

Sent C. O. D., if you prefer, $1.00 it required. All 

articles fully guaranteed. Your money refunded if not 
100% satisfied after two weeks’ tria) 

e Write for FREE card cat- 

alog of novel, useful gifta. 

We are America's largest 

advertising specialty jobbers dealing direct with customers. 


LANDON & WARNER 2°°,". Micnican ave. 


Dept. ¢.25 Chicago, tl. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


VALUABLE INFORMATION FREE 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. ©. 











BEAUTIFUL Quality Hosiery. 5 pairs $1; sample, 25¢. 
Directee KW22! W. Broad, Savannah, Ga. 
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Kiwanis Personalities 


Owen J. Callary of Montreal, Que- 
bec, who has been very active in Ki- 
wanis, having served as governor, 
trustee, lieutenant governor, president, 
and secretary, was recently elected 
president of the St. Patrick’s Society. 
He is a member of the Board of Ald- 
ermen, life governor of the Montreal 
Children’s Hospital, member of the ad- 
visory council of the Montreal Con- 
valescent Home, honorary President of 
St. Michael’s Association, and presi- 
dent of the North End Liberal Club. 
Another Montreal Kiwanian, Past 
President A. C. Cordner, was recently 
reélected as President of the Irish 
Protestant Benevolent Society of Mon- 
treal. 


Bernard Brennan, past president of 
the Kiwanis Club of Glendale, Califor- 


nia, has been very highly honored. 
The Junior Chamber of Commerce 
presented him with a _ Distinguished 


Service Award for the most outstand- 
ing civic service during 1935. In addi- 
tion the National Junior Chamber of 
Commerce gave an award for the same 
service which was presented to him by 
Kiwanian Frank Merriam, Governor of 
the State of California. 


Kiwanian J. E. Matthews, past pres- 
ident of the Brandon. Manitoba. club, 
has received the appointment of Pres- 
ident of the Dominion Association of 
Life Underwriters of Canada. 


Walter L. Minch of Bridgetown, 
New Jersey, was recentlv given a cita- 
tion for Distinguished Service to Ag- 
riculture by the annual convention of 
the State Board of Agriculture at 
Trenton. The citation spoke of his ac- 
tivity as a farmer engaged in large 
scale agricultural enterprises and 
praised him for his part in the devel- 
opment of the great fruit and vege- 
table industry in his county. 

Kiwanian Minch was born in 1863 
and during these intervening years he 
has been assigned district clerk. trus- 
tee in the public schools, secretary of 
the County Board of Agriculture, 
treasurer of the State Potato Associa- 
tion, assessor in Hopewell Township, 
and in agriculture he has won many 
individual honors with his exhibits at 
local, state, and national shows. 


William E. Roberts, Jr. of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Columbus, Mississippi. 
Major, 114th F. A., Mississippi Na- 
tional Guard. has been promoted to 
the regimental staff with the rank of 
Lieutenant-Colonel and has temporary 
command of this regiment. 


The Kiwanis Club of Wauchula. 
Florida, recently awarded a beautiful 
plaque to Kiwanian J. G. Anderson, 
Jr., on winning the best citizenship 
contest for 1935. He was responsible 


for a great deal of beautifying work, 
improving a number of homes and the 
bringing of many enterprises to the 
city. Kiwanian R. O. Evans is another 
valuable member of the club. He is a 
charter member and has never missed 
a meeting. He has served as president, 
trustee, and district secretary. 


Dorrance D. Roderick of El Paso, 
Texas, who has served as governor, 
lieutenant governor, and _ president, 
has been appointed a member of the 
City Civil Service Commission. Kiwa- 
nian Earl C. Brown is to be Grand 
Marshal of the parade which will in- 
augurate the Schools’ Centennial Cele- 
bration of Texas history. 


Kiwanian Charles E. Arnn, who has 
served as president and secretary of 
the Kiwanis Club of Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, was recently appointed Adver- 


tising Manager of the Los Angeles 
Illustrated Daily News and Evening 
News. 


Congratulations are in order for 
Earle F. Gardemann, secretary of the 
Kiwanis Club of Salt Lake City, Utah, 
who has just been elected president of 
the Business and Professional Men’s 
Club of the First Presbyterian Church. 


Kiwanian Clarence D. McCowen, 
Macon, Georgia, received the Silver 
Beaver award recently, one of the 
highest awards in the Boy Scout 


organization. Kiwanians Charles C. 
Harrold and Hugh W. Quinn of the 
same club already hold the same award. 


From Denver, Colorado, comes word 
that Kiwanian Stanley T. Wallbank 
has been reélected president of the 
Boy Scout Association for a _ third 
term. Kiwanian Clem W. Collins of 
Denver has been elected Illustrious 
Potentate of the Shrine. 


Rev. Wm. J. Johnston, B.D., Toron- 
to, Ontario, former lieutenant gover- 
nor in the Ontario-Quebec-Maritime 
District, whom many will rememberasa 
speaker at the San Antonio Conven- 
tion and at previous International 
Conventions, is Chairman of the Pres- 
bytery of Toronto Centre and also 
President of the Ministerial Associa- 
tion of United Church of Canada, 
which has a membership of nearly 400. 


Truman B. Cain, past president of 
the Kiwanis Club of Clarksburg, West 
Virginia, was elected president of the 
Private Schools Division of the Na- 
tional Commercial Teachers’ Federa- 
tion, which includes in its scope all of 
the business colleges of the United 
States, and not president of the Na- 
tional Association of Business Colleges 
as given in the May issue 
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Robert A. Blair, Immediate Past 
President of the Kiwanis Club of 
Corbin, Kentucky, and Secretary of 
the Chamber of Commerce, is Public- 
ity Director for the Southeastern Ken- 
tucky Municipal League. He is broad- 
casting a series of lectures about the 
scenic attractions of Kentucky. 


Frank Trafford Taylor, International 
trustee, Winnipeg, Manitoba, recently 
married Miss Lilian Long of Christ- 
church, New Zealand, formerly of Bel- 
fast, Ireland. The wedding took place 
at Vancouver. 


Amsterdam, New York, has a real 
leader in Kiwanian Edgar D. DeLa- 
Mater, who is very active in Kiwanis, 
having served as president of his club, 
trustee, and lieutenant governor. Re- 
cently he was elected exalted ruler of 
Amsterdam Lodge, 101, B. P. O. E. 


Eugene R. Flagg, Oshkosh, Wiscon- 
sin, has been appointed vice chairman 
of the Council for the Promotion of 
Americanism. Jay T. Putney has been 
appointed on the Board for the His- 
torical Pageant and Centennial Expo- 
sition to be held this summer. 


National Scholarships for Canada 


(From page 341) 


A recent report published on Febru- 
ary 8, 1936, states that Great Britain 
is increasing the number of awards 
under state scholarships and increasing 
the allowance granted to each student. 
This report goes on to state that the 
results of state scholarships have been 
so outstanding that examinations held 
in January, 1936, for 40 executive 
positions in the Civil Service resulted 
in 39 of these going to state scholars, 
where formerly they were practically 
all allotted to students from the great 
public schools, Eton, Harrow, Rugby, 
etc. The same article states that over 
one-half the students at the universi- 
ties of Great Britain are receiving 
financial assistance from the British 
Government under the system of state 
scholarships and maintenance allow- 
ances. 

In the preamble of the British Act 
concerning education of 1918, occur 
these words: 

“Adequate provision shall be made 
in order to secure that the children of 
poor parents shall not be debarred 
from receiving any form of education 
by which they are capable of profiting.” 

A charter for youth, indeed. 

Space does not permit me to dwell 
at any length on the provisions made 
in other countries for the develop- 
ment of the brains of their youth. 
Germany was the first to set the ex- 
ample, even to Great Britain, in sing- 
ling out her brilliant youth and de- 
veloping their special talents and ap- 
titudes. 

Nor need I more than mention Jap- 
an, a land which in a few years, as 
the lives of nations go, sprang into an 
equality with the proudest countries 
of the earth in successfully combat- 
ing them in the markets of the world. 
The interested reader will be able to 
learn with but little research that the 
original cause of this is the intensive 
training of brilliant Japanese youth at 
the expense of the state. That state 
is at this time spending a million dol- 
lars a year in sending its most gifted 
youths to visit the western nations, to 
learn all they can and take back the 
knowledge gained for the benefit of the 
Japanese people. The Imperial Govern- 
ment has pursued this course for years. 


There are indeed many opinions 
about Russia—her methods, her poli- 
cies, her future. I might point out, 
however, that one of her main object- 





is to turn an illiterate population into | 
an educated one, and in this she is} 


rapidly succeeding. She has_ been 
spending money on education, on 
scholarships, on technological and sci- 


entific training, amounts that one | 


would think would beggar her. Al- 
though she is said to have the largest 


standing army in the world, she} 
spends more on education, particularly | 


higher education, than on national de- 
fense. I may quote in conclusion fig- 
ures I have recently received in con- 
nection with Russia’s expenditures. 
With these before him, the reader will 
probably conclude that the three R’s 
are not enough, in any country, for 
the brilliant youth who has not suffi- 
cient money to see him through col- 
lege: 

“Combined appropriations for edu- 
cation, science and the arts in the 
U.S.S.R. for 1935 were 11,112,000,000 
rubles ($5,556,000,000): appropria- 
tions for national defense were 6,500,- 
000,000 rubles ($3,250,000,000). Thus 
the sums devoted to educational and 
scientific purposes were greater than 
those for national defense. 

“In this budget for educational-sci- 
entific purposes the largest item was 
that for universities and_ technical 
schools, 5,026,000,000 rubles ($2,513,- 
000,000). For scientific and research 
institutes the appropriation was 812,- 
000,000 rubles ($406,000,000). 

“There are now 600,000 students in 
universities and 804,000 in technical 
schools. There are 973 research and 
scientific institutes and their affiliates, 
with 42,000 scientists at work in 
them.” 

The conclusion which I have been 
urging upon Canada and Canadians, 
even to the extent of writing a book 
on the subject, is that they should 
plan for the future by discovering now 
their best brains, and training and de- 
veloping them. Especially should we 
bend our efforts to train and educate 
a large and brilliant body of scientists 
and research workers. 

Tomorrow belongs to science. 
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Take a Tip 


from Your Club 


in Chicago! 





N Chicago KIWANIS is render- 
ing one of the most helpful serv- 
ices any organization has ever offered 


to humanity .. . and all so easily and 
simply that we feel you should know 
about it. The story is this: There are 
3,000,000 deafened school children in 
the United States. A high percentage 
of these are deaf mutes. Many are 
considered mental defectives, when 
their only handicap is lack of hearing. 
But in Chicago deaf mutes are hear- 
ing again —are actually talking! — 
thanks to The Kiwanis Club of Chi- 
cago! 

We offer YOU the same splendid 
opportunity to render such Kiwanis 
service in your community. Take a 
tip from Chicago, and mail the cou- 
pon below. No obligation. (If you 
yourself are deafened check the space 
indicated on the coupon, and special 
literature of personal importance will 
also be forwarded.) 


Acousticon Group Hearing Aid 
Systems are installed in hundreds of 
churches, theatres, schools and club- 
rooms. Acousticon’s latest develop- 
ment — bone conduction — enables 
8 out of every 10 deafened persons 
to hear. Even though the ear drums 
have been totally destroyed, deafened 
people may now hear with this amaz- 
ing new Acousticon! 


ACOUSTICON INSTITUTE, Dept. 6 
580 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Please send me the details of your new _ service, 
and explain how my Kiwanis Club can help over- 
come deafness in my community. 
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All Under One Roof 
© 


A Leading Club With All the 
Facilities of a Fine Hotel 
More than 400 luxuriously 
appointed Rooms and Suites 
with every modern conven 
ience.. for transient guests. . 
Men, Women and Families 
$3 Single—$5 Double 
* 


CLUB PRIVILEGES 
Available to Guests and Non- 
Resident Members 
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Swimming Pool, Men's Health 
Baths, Ladies’ Health Baths, 
Billiard Room, Golf Course, 

Gymnasium, Rifle Range 
Handball Courts, Bowling Alleys 


meDINAX 


CLUB »/ of Chicag 0 


505 NORTH MICHIGAN <r 
Address } 

Reservations 
ee 


H. G. PHILLIPS 
Business 
Manager 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR THE ENTIRE seen | 











New Style Zipper 


yotd FREE 


The BIG BEN 
11 in.wide, 16In. long 
This is a real 

gise. Be Beautify ully 
$s = cow hide. 
Gusset for extra capac- 
ity. Regular value 

25. A nt aed price 


Tr 


Direct-To-You ONLY $335 


post lose $3.35, Money Order or Check. 
Bene d Bei you preter §; il articles fu! ly guaranteed. Y our 
100% satisfied, two weeks’ trial. 


‘Ideal Gifts. Brie Rina oe 
pane FN ee lerrod customers prea by 
LANDON & WARNER —t ae 
WHEN YOU VISIT NEW YORK 


Live comfortably in specious, high-ceil- 
inged rooms . at a smart central loca- 
dan with bnatams cesees to Gusiness and 
amusement centers. 


ROOM and BATH from $2.50 


wore. GREAT NORTHERN 


118 West 57th St. NEW YORK CITY |] 
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Kiwanis Supplies 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 

Write for Catalog “F” 
THE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO., Inc. 
325 W. Medison St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Under-Privileged Adults 


By G. R. STRIMBECK 


Chairman, 


Michigan District Committee on Directive Education 


for the New Leisure 


ES, we have them in your com- 
¥ mnity and mine. They’re not 

crippled, nor sick. They work, 
raise families, enjoy good health and 
good incomes. Sounds funny, but let’s 
look at a few cases. 

Jones is a clever chap. He’s always 
making some little thing for the home 
or the yard and has a lot of fun doing 
it too. He would like to meet some 
more fellows who enjoy the same thing 
but doesn’t quite know how to go 
about it. He feels that maybe there is 
a group of boys somewhere he could 
teach s to 
find them? He wishes the Kiwanis club 
would promote a Hobby Show and get 
everyone together like he heard about 
the Ann Arbor club doing. 

Roberts who lives around the corner 
has perhaps the finest garden in the 
neighborhood. He knows his vegetables 
and is something of an amateur en- 
tomologist. In fact he dabbles a little 
in all the natural sciences. Quiet chap, 
doesn’t meet people well, but among 
his friends quite a conversationalist. 
Has thought a lot about starting a 
Nature Study Group but doesn’t know 
exactly how to go about it. Read about 
one some service club sponsored in 
Bangor and wishes the local club would 
do something like that. 

Charley Brooks can almost make a 
drum talk, and he’s pretty good on the 
cornet too. He has a certain knack in 
handling people. All the men in the 
plant like him. He thought the parade 
last month was a flop because there 
was no drum and bugle corps. He’d 
like to start one but can’t find a spon- 
soring group. Saw a picture a few days 
ago in the news reel of the Boulder 
City Kiwanis Bugle Corps. Bet he 
could get up a better one if given the 
opportunity. 

Carl Wright has a good job but 
could have a better one if he could 
get a little extra training. He hesitates 





to spend money on a correspondence 
course; feels he might not make the 
grade. Needs a little personal contact 
to get him started again. Could attend 
night school, but you know how it’s 
been—school funds low, authorities 
can’t see the way clear to open night 
schools, but there must be some way. 
There is. The Kiwanis club can help. 

Sure—we have 18 regular commit- 
tees and some special ones. It would 
seem that we are doing or should be 
doing all any one club can do. But is 
your community being adequately 
served in the various leisure-time ac- 
tivities so badly needed? You probably 
do not know exactly what is being 
done and what is being left undone. 
If your club has appointed a Commit- 
tee on Directive Education for the New 
Leisure, use it to make a community 
survey. You can get help in this from 
several organizations. Write to Inter- 
national Headquarters. The University 
of Michigan Extension Division at Ann 
Arbor, Kiwanian C. A. Fisher, Assis- 
tant Director, can give you a lot of 
help. They have a “Community Ap- 
praisal Card” that will help you obtain 
a better picture of your community 
and its needs. 

The University Library Extension 
Service can help you with material of 
all kinds on hobbies, nature study, 
adult education, etc. . . Write to the 
Department of the Interior at Wash- 
ington. They have a booklet “‘Youth— 
What Civic and Service Clubs Can Do 
To Help” which will show you many 
opportunities for service. The WPA is 
conducting a survey in fourteen of our 
counties in Michigan where 86 per 
cent of our juvenile delinquency is 
found. When completed this survey 
should help service organizations such 
as ours to find needed activities they 
can support. 

Use this special committee to help 
the club build a better community. 


Washington, D. C. Dedicates U. $.-Canada Tree 


(From page 838) 


the finest little friends the Washing- 
ton Kiwanis club ever had. She rep- 
resented the Kiwanis Club of Winni- 
peg as Miss Hudson’s Bay and poured 
upon the tree “water clear and cold.” 
Patricia W. Barnard, “Miss Gulf of 
Mexico,” brought “water from the 
gulf scented with orange blossoms 
and sunshine.” She represented the 
Kiwanis Club of Brownsville, Texas. 
Miss North Atlantic was Mary Mar- 
garet White representing the Kiwanis 
Club of St. John, New Brunswick, and 
she brought “salt water nourishment 
from the far-reaching Atlantic.” Dor- 
othy Ann Duncan, Miss North Pacific, 


on behalf of the Kiwanis Club of Van- 
couver, British Columbia, expressed 
the hope that the water she presented 
would “nourish the soil and maintain 
forever—peace.” Miss South Atlantic, 
in the person of Harriet Lloyd Ham- 
mond and speaking for the Kiwanis 
Ciub of Miami, expressed the hope 
that “water from this southern sea 
will surely make you a friendlier tree.” 
Representing the Kiwanis Club of San 
Diego, California, Pattyanne Harris as 
Miss South Pacific, offered the ‘“‘blue 
liquid Pacific to nurture your roots for 
friendship.” 

It was just one of those beautiful 
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ceremonies that makes one more and 
more proud of his membership in Ki- 
wanis. 

Ladies were in attendance at the 
luncheon of the Washington club 
when Congressman George A. Don- 
dero, active Kiwanian and past presi- 


dent of the Royal Oak, Michigan, club 
delivered an eloquent and forceful ad- 
dress lauding those who made possible 
the continuing of friendship and un- 
derstanding between the great nations 
of North America. The luncheon pre- 
ceded the tree-planting ceremonies. 


Stolen — One Washington Monument 


(From page 336) 


years after the “Know-Nothings”’ had 
taken violent possession. 

In 1876, the Democrats had ob- 
tained a majority in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, while the Republicans 
dominated the Senate. This situation 
for a time was to make the Monument 
a football of politics. However, within 
the next four years, $1,187,700 was pro- 
vided to carry the work to completion. 

The shaft, though completed in 
1888, nearly half a century ago, is 
still the tallest stone structure in the 
world. Its 100 ounce aluminum tip— 
the largest solid block of the metal 
which had been cast at that date— 
was exhibited by jewelers in New York 
City and in Washington, D. C. It was 
less than a foot high, but aluminum 
was very costly in those days. Accord- 
ing to an old-timer, young Washing- 
tonians got the local exhibitor to let 
them step over the exhibit, so that 
they could say later that they “had 
stepped over the top of the tallest 
building in the world.” 

At about the time of the Monu- 
ment’s completion, representatives of 
the Corps of Engineers, United States 
Army, reported that it had a regular 
pulsation, popularly designated as 


“breathing.” It also had a lateral con- 
traction and expansion, so that chan- 
nel irons had to be employed to sup- 
port the stairway. Its “tuberculosis” is 
of the geological variety and is due 
to the exudations from the rubble ma- 
sonry of the core, which seep through 
the interstices of the blocks of stone. 
Disintegration has been checked by 
drilling holes from inside the shaft 
and forcing in fresh cement. 

The charge that the Monument was 
built inside out and upside down was 
made in 1911 by Professor G. E. Mer- 
rill, at the time Curator of Geology 
at the National Museum. In an article 
published in the Popular Mechanics 
Magazine, he said: “This gigantic pile 
...is, so far as quality and material is 
concerned, not only wrong side up but 
wrong side out as well. The very best 
and most enduring material of the en- 
tire structure lies in the inner courses 
of the upper portion of the work (which 
bears least strain.) The poorest and 
weakest of the material is compressed 
in the outer portion of the first 190 
feet, which has to bear the weight of 
the superincumbent 350 feet and more 
and has to receive beside the wash 
from all the rain that falls above.” 


Song of the Road 


By RICHARD H. MANN 
Past President, Kiwanis Club of Petersburg, Virginia 


Now safety is the watchword when driving on the road, 
And vigilance the motto in every motor code; 

But, if no chain is stronger than is its weakest link, 

We'll not get far with safety ’til drivers learn to think. 
When you are on the highway and feel your engine throb, 
Be sure your eye is on the road, your mind upon your job, 
Don’t trust the other fellow, or claim the right of way; 
For some who exercise their rights are slaughtered every day. 
Be careful and considerate in things both great and small. 
You do not own the highway. Why try to hog it all? 

Don’t drive so fast you cannot stop should trouble be ahead. 


They say that some have done it; 


but most of them are dead. 


When you are traveling on the road on fair or stormy nights 
And meet the other fellow, be sure to dip your lights, 

Don’t boast about your motor and of the speed it makes. 

Any fool can drive a car; but wise men trust in brakes. 

And if you’re bent on speeding, and think you'll take a chance, 
Go to the nearest telephone and call an ambulance. 

Don’t pass a car while rounding curves or going up a hill, 

It may be while you’re doing so, some other fellow will; 

And if you feel like necking, while driving in the dark, 

Don’t start your monkey business ’til you’ve had time to park. 
If you’ve been drinking liquor and want to stay alive, 

Don’t touch the steering wheel at all. Get someone else to drive. 


We've heard the thud and seen the blood that followed many a crash; 
And we have seen the quivering flesh laid open by a gash; 

And we have heard the grinding of badly broken bones 

And shrieks of pain from dying men that mingled with their groans; 
And we have seen the funeral wreaths hung out at many a door, 
And new mounds in the graveyards. It’s happening more and more. 
And these, our fellow beings, have been hurtled o’er Life’s brink 
Because some careless motorists have never learned to think. 

This is a day of haste and waste. ’Tis well if you have reckoned 
That twixt you and Eternity is scarcely half a second. 

There'll be fewer persons injured, and fewer persons dead 


When we think and act for safety on the road that lies ahead. 
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VEST POCKET SPORT GLASS 


WIDE RANGE—EXTRA POWER 
ro i GLASS AND 

$ 00 
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Made in U.S.A, 
OUTSTANDING FEATURES: 

Extra power and large field. Light and compact. 
Fits in pocket or lady’s purse. Matched scientific 
lenses, ground and pitch polished on same ma- 
chines and in same manner as lenses for fine 
scientific instruments. 

A glass for discriminating people. For out of 
doors, theatre, athletic events, your Washington 
Convention trip. Great for boys, prizes, eamp life, 
ete. Smart and modern. Compares favorably with 
glasses selling up to $10.00. 

EXECUTIVES! The Vest Pocket Sport Glass has 
proven its popularity as a premium-prize and geod- 
will gift to customers. Write for quantity prices. 


SIMMONS & RUDD, INC. 5 N. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 


Yes! SIMMONS & RUDD, INC., Chicago 


* Ship promptly............ Vest Pocket Spert 
Glasses at $1.00 each, postpaid to 
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Guaranteed—Retura if net satisied 





AIRFLOW 


THE PERFECT 
AIR-COOLED PIPE 





COOL & SWEET 
TO THE VERY LAST PUFF! 


New, patented design makes a happy smoke a 
certainty. Study diagram. Note these features: 
1. Generous size bowl. 2. Upper cell for coolness. 
3. Lower spiral cell cleans smoke—catches all 
moisture and sludge by gravity. Weighing only 114 ounces 
—Airflow_ handles with balanced ease. Airflow is made of 
Selected Grain, Imported Algerian Briar. Hand Finished— 
Airflow is truly a pipemaker’s masterpiece. It has no equal 


Smoke for 10 Days on Trial 


We say the New Airflow is the finest pipe man- 
ufactured. Our introductory trial offer is a 
liberal and positive way of proving that statement for 
yourself. Words alone are inadequate. The proof is in the 
smoking. So, send for Free details of our no-risk, smoking- 
trial offer. WRITE TODA Y—use coupon below. 


MAIL. THIS COUPON TODAY 
1 Landon & Warner, 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Yes—send FREE details on no-risk, no-obligation, 
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On to Washington! June 21-38. 
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SPEAKERS! 


We will write your speeches. Rates as 
low as $1.00 for half-hour address, de- 
pending on type of speech wanted. Infor- 
mation free. Serictly confidential. Write! 

National Reference Library 
303 Schofield Bidg. Cleveland, Ohio 
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weeace MONOGRAM 


This Genuine Cowhtde full size bag—— 18 x 12 x 9 Inches 
is made from selected whole hides with the popular and 
actical Shark Gratin Finish. Has the handy Talon Zipper 
‘astener, with strong sidelock and key. Quickly opened 
and closed. Not too large, not too heavy. Takes up little 
space and its flexible construction allows for easy packing 
and accessibility of contents. While the trade name is 
Sport Bag, this substantial and dignified item of luggage 
for lady or gentleman should not be confused with cheap 


“sport bags’’ made by mass production methods. It's a 
neat bit of baggage that looks well, wears well and lasts 
for years 


yt 3 initials In 22K gold monogram 
i 


frame FREE (ordinartly costs $1.50 extra). 


Direct-To-You ONLY $665 


£ poneeld. Enclose $6.65 Money Order or Check 
ont ) if you , peeeet $1.00 deposit required. All 
articles fully guaranteed. Your money refunded if not 
100% satisfied after two weeks’ trial. 

e Write for FREE card cat- 
We are America’s largest 
advertising specialty jobbers dealing direct with customers. 


LANDON & WARNER ben's'r0 chicane. ms. 


YOUR NAME in He FREE 





. 
The 
PASMASTER 
Pass Case, Card Case, Bill Fold, Check Cover 


NEW STYLE extra thin model. Just what ooaey 
man needs. Made of fo qete black, 

calfskin, specially tanned ble. Has 

soft texture, shows real . ty Silk stitched, 14-karat gold 

—— Size 34 x6 closed. You simpl. F. can’t —_ out this 


pred uct. 22-karat gold name, emblem 
= is engraving ordinarily — ste bit extra. 


Direct-To-You ONLY $395 


Enclose $3.95 Money ¢ Order or Check. Sent C. O. D 
if you | refer. State lod ge emblem wanted, fll arti 
u aran 

not thoroughly satisfied, gy, trial 


Write for FREE card ca’ 

Gifts log of novel, useful cites. 
Merchants, manufacturers, 
ferred 


insurance men, tailors—with pre customers— by 
our quantity discounts on personalised gift good-will iders. 


LANDON & WARNER 32°.5, “ome. 
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LEARN TO SPEAK! 


We have developed a new course which of- 
fers both instruction in public aking and 
the speeches which you will woh oo —prepared 


confidentially for you. Enroll in this course 
and start speaking at once. Information free. 

National Reference Libra 
303 Schofield Bidg. Cleveland, 
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Practical Idealism Makes Kiwanis Pioneer 


in Social Principles 
By ALLISON W. HONEYCUTT 


Past Governor, 
Public Schools, 


HREE hundred years of pioneering 

in physical and material frontiers 
which protected rugged individualism 
at the point of a six-shooter, brought 
us soon after the turn of the present 
century face to face with a new philos- 
ophy, which tended toward emphasis 
“upon the human and spiritual rather 
than the material values of life.’ 

Typical of the evolution of a more 
sensitive social consciousness and 
conscience in America is the growth 
of the Kiwanis philosophy of practical 
idealism, which has attained a vigor- 
ous maturity of purpose and activity 
in less than 20 years. 

As corner-stones of this Kiwanis 
building our pioneering leaders have 
laid such solid bases as the develop- 
ment of “fa more aggressive and serv- 
iceable citizenship.’”’ This has been pro- 
moted with reference to hundreds of 
needed social, civic, recreational, and 
even material activities throughout the 
United States and Canada. 

Since 1921 service to under-privi- 
leged children has inspired and hu- 
manized Kiwanians of over 1890 com- 
munities, where thousands of crippled 
or otherwise under-privileged children 
have been “rebuilt” and helped to be- 
come economically independent, hap- 
py, and useful citizens. 

The next development in Kiwanis 
philosophy was into a new human fron- 
tier for promoting better relations be- 
tween the rural and urban population. 
According to Glenn Frank, more grave 
economic, social, and political problems 
menace America because of lack of 
understanding and coéperation among 
members of these two groups than 
from most other causes, preventing ef- 
fective operation of the most ideal so- 
cia! principles. 

Much remains to be done at this 
point but Kiwanis was among the first, 
if not the first organization, to point 
the way to better understanding and 
to a wider prevalence of good will 
between the two great classes of pro- 
ducers and consumers, whose comfort 
and happiness are so indissolubly in- 
terlocked. 

More recently Kiwanis Internation- 
al’s social and economic awareness has 
shown itself’ in interpreting the pos- 
sibilities of vocational and educational 
guidance as a foil to increasing tech- 
nological unemployment as well as a 
preparation against the ever-growing 
number of occupational misfits and un- 
necessary life disappointments caused 
by failure to find one’s proper niche 
in the world’s work. 

In its latest objective Kiwanis 
genius again appears; it stands out in 
its promotion of more adequate sup- 


Carolinas District, 
Lexington, 


1930; Superintendent of 
North Carolina. 


port of education in our 
gency. This same awareness is evi- 
dent in the boys’ and girls’ work, 
which—in practical ways—further em- 
phasizes the Kiwanis concept of a com- 
plete all-roundness in the equalization 
of educational opportunities. 

Thus, whether we agree with various 
philosophies and procedures or not, it 
seems only fair to say that Kiwanis 
has been an outstanding pioneer in de- 
veloping the social conscience of 
America and an awareness of public 
welfare needs which underlie and con- 
dition the relative success of any sys- 
tem promoting “the human and spirit- 
ual rather than the material values of 
life.”’ 


great emer- 


Vancouver, B. C. Jubilee 
July 1- September 7 


From July 1 until September 7 this 
year Vancouver, B. C., is celebrating 
its Golden Jubilee. From a _ primeval 
forest to the third city in Canada in 


fifty years is the amazing record of 
this city. 
For the jubilee, Vancouver will be- 


come a city of music, of light, of color, 
sporting events, including international 
yachting races, lacrosse games, aquatic 


sports, Indian war canoe races and 
many other activities. 
Famous Stanley Park will be the 


center of attraction for the jubilee. It 
is in this park that the Harding Inter- 
national Good Will Memorial erected 
by Kiwanis International is situated. 

The chairman of the jubilee com- 
mitee is Mayor G. G. McGeer, a mem- 
ber of the Kiwanis club. Kiwanian 
Charles E. Thompson, lieutenant gov- 
ernor, Division I, Pacific-Northwest 
District, is vice-chairman. 

The club maintains an office in the 
Vancouver Hotel and invites all Ki- 
wanians to visit sometime during the 
jubilee and to write to their office for 
any information desired. 


In Memoriam: 


Albert J. Rosenow of Fort Collins, 
Colorado, past president of the club 
and chairman of the Rocky Mountain 
District Committee on Inter-Club Re- 
lations, died last March. He was city 
clerk for 18 years and a charter mem- 
ber of the club. 


Kiwanians of the Missouri-Kansas- 
Arkansas District are mourning the 
loss of Edward Evenson, lieutenant 
governor of Division IX and past presi- 
dent of the Paris, Arkansas, club who 
died on March 28. 
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NEW TIMES! 


Out with worn and faded neckties and old razor 
Out with worn and faded road signs |! 


Kiwanis clubs everywhere are expanding in mem- 


blades! 


bership and activity. Don’t overlook even casual 
impressions. Make a small investment in appear- 
ance——it helps establish your prestige. 
will be a great many Kiwanians motoring all over 
Canada and the United States this summer. 


Welcome them with these new signs. 


x *k * 





EXCEPTIONALLY WELL MADE 


Made of genuine vitreous porcelain enamel— 
single faced; 30 inches in diameter, made of 18 
gauge specially prepared steel, edges rein- 
forced by IxI!/, inch angle iron, emblem in 
three colors. Sign will not peel, discolor, rust or 
tarnish. Brilliance of color guaranteed for ten 
years’ service. Brackets for attaching to 4x4 inch 
post included. Post not included. This can be 
secured locally. 





NEW SIGNS for 






There 





LOOK AT THESE LOW PRICES! 


Price, F. O. B. Chicago........... eipithnek $6.00 
Auxiliary plate 8x24 inches to provide 
name of place and time of meeting. 
Price, F. O. B. Chicago........................ $1.75 


Auxiliary plate 6xI8 inches to provide 
name of city or town. Price, F. O. B. 
Chicago $1.25 
Plates of vitreous enamel, single faced, 

made of I8 gauge specially prepared 

steel. 

Price complete, with plates, F. O. B. 


Chicago $9.00 


These signs are for permanent installation. Put them in and they 


will need no attention for a number of years. They're good! 


x kk * 


Order one or more—for all the roads leading into your city. Let 


visiting Kiwanians know where and when you meet. 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL . . . 520 North Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 


tS rnin 





June—and five, delightful, inspiring days at the 20th Annual 
Convention of Kiwanis International—the one unifying, inte- 
grating event for all Kiwanians, for all Kiwanis clubs. The 
program is replete with features designed for you as indi- 
viduals, as representatives of clubs, and as officers in club, 


district and International 


Business sessions, addresses, good fellowship, entertainment, 


a participating voice in the progress of Kiwanis—all yours. 


Everyone should be acquainted with the City of Washing- 
ton. It is always in the news and always front page. 





Washington is ready. Let's go! 


ON TO WASHINGTON! 








